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Eqiallty of educational" oppoT'tunlt^for Black Americana Is closely inter- 
twllied with the Issue of race reiat'ions. the integration ©f American 
schools', colleges and univera^iep^and the concept of ^qual opportunity 
^or educational attainment/have an .impact ok the degree of access for Blacks 
in higher education. It/is important th^t thfere must not be only equal 
opportunity for Blacka{ but also aqWr attainment and productivity. 
Desegregation has b^n one means to this end. 

the Civil Righ^ Act of 196A helped bring aboui some desegregation in the 
South. Som^/gains have been made in diminishing racial segregation required 
or authorised by State L^w. Much of this has been effected through the 
exercise'' of Federal enforcement 'powers, the threat of Lund termination ^ 

under Title III of the civil Righta Act, and law '.suits filed by the Attornfy 

■ ' ■ / - 

pe^ral under Title IV ^f the same Act, 



/ 



/ The Federal Governme/t makes grarits under, two sections of Title IV to 
institutions of higher learning to meet desegregation, problems. Under 
Section A03, colleges and universities under c^ntrac^ with the U.S. Office 
of Education, provides technical assistance to local school boari^s In 
preparitig and /Implementing desegregation plans. Under Section 404, the 
institutions /under grant or contract with the Office of Education,, conduct 
■■ training in/titutes for school personnel. Grants under both Sections 
have been /erased into a single program. Such forms of assistance are 
■ provided, /through "desegregation centers" which are often affiliated with 



a univepsity's school of eduction from which they draw heavily for staff 
and other rfisources. Activities at the centers Include training programs 
and short-term conferences for school districts, and assistance to local 
districts in the prepiratlon of proposals for direct assistance under. 
Title IV.,, ' ' , _ « . 

The concept of desegregation centers was not contemplated at the time of the 
passapes of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, but interpretations of Section 403 
(tephnicai ssistance) and Section 404 (grants or contracts with Institutions 
of hl#ier education) by the Office . through' desegregation. 

. Civil Rights Act of.-1964, P.L. 88-352, Title IV, Section 403. 

. Civil Rights Act of 1964, P.L. 88-352, Title, IV, Section 404. 
These two 'functions of Title IV have, from time to time, impacted on the 
equal educational opportunity for Black Americans. 

Title IV of .the Civil Rights Act is a unique law In its own right. It does , 
-not prohibit, nor Is it- a weapon of enforcement. It is basically conciliatory, 
Through Title IV the opportunity has been presented to assure that the 
change- from segreiated to lnte|rated education can be accomplished peace- 
fully and succespfully. The entities involved under the Title IV program 
represent key elements in the educational process, each being able to 
contribute in its wa^'U the achievement of successful desegregation. One 
of these •entities, the college or university, provides a reservoir of 
technical knowiedge and competence and frequently receives grants from the 
Office\of Education for the purpose of conducting training Institutes for 
school districts. 



Title ,1V &r fcho Civil Rights Act of 196A is. directed at deaesreBatinB dual 
racial systems of higher education in several ways. It empowers -the Attorney 
iGaneral on receiving a signed .complaint, to bring legal action against any 
-(pullic) college which denies a student admission or the opportunity to 
continue his enrollment without regard to race, color, religion or national 
origin. Under two sections of Title IV, the Federal Government makes grants 
to institutions of higher learning to meet problems encountered through 
desegregation. Section ^i03 makes it possible for colleges anduniverslties 
to provide technical assistance to local school boards in prepW.ng and 
implementing desegregation plans. These forma of assistance are provided ^ 
through j'desegregation centers" which are often affiliated with a university' 
school of education, ' 

"I 

But it is Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which has the greater 
siffiificance for equality of educational opportunity, in that is prohibits 
racial discrimination in all federally assisted programs. Specifically, 
Title VI states that, "no person in the Unitea States shall, on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied benefits or be otherwise subjected to discrimination under any 
program or activity riceiving Federal financial assistance from the Dfpartmen 
of Health, Education a^d Welfare." Title VI of the Act thus became a 
•U.S. Department of Heaith, Education and Welfare, Regulation under Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of ige^i,' as amended through July 5, 1973. ^ 



The pflasage of the Civil Rights Act of 196A had important implicatidna for 
Blaoka in higher education. Prior to that -time higher education opportunity 
forj Blacks was limited almost entir.ely to historically Black colleges. 
For many years the enrollment in Black collegea represented about 90 percent 
of Black enrollment in higher education , the other ten percent attended 
predominantly White institutions. This situation however ^ usually put Black 
students at a disadvantaged w^en they had to'^ compete with students at the 
predominantly White institutions. Black students tended to have lower 
edMcational. attainments thfin their White counterparts. Christopher Jtncks 
and :.avid Rlesman alluded to the fact that "the verbal and mathematical 
altitud^^cdres at most ^egro collegea are lower than a^ even the worst 
White fcdMeges in the same states.^ James Coleman had established earlier 
ai poaltive relationship between integration and achieveasrit. Not only is 
the teat average somewhat higher for Negro students in classea where most 
of the students are White, bpt also test performance varies more in these 
classea. ^ The Federal government took these reports jeriously and soon • 
declared for integration. The basis for action lay in Brown n. Board of 
Education 195^, the primary objective being to absorb Blacks into 
historically V/hife institutions and systems. The provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act bf 1964 were intended to aid in- this deveiopment, 

^.^Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, The Academic Revolution (New 
York: Doubleday and "Co. Inc., 19.69), p. ^28 

James Colemah. Equality of -Educational Opportunity , U,S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 1966, p* 331 



ntlt IV of tHe Civil Rifihta Act empowers tho Attorney QenBral, 'On recfelvlng 
a aip>ed complaint, to bring legal action against any public collego which. > 
denies a student admlssiop^-op ^he^gRpoptunity \(o continue his enrollment 
without regard to race, color, i^eligion or national origin. Under two 
sections of Title IV the Federal g^rnment rafllbs srants- to inatitutlonp' 
of higher learning to meet problems that are encountelod from time to time. . 

V- 

Racial segregation has, for a long time, been one of the main obstacles, to / 
access- for Blacks in higher education. Some nineteen (19) states operated 
public colleges for Blacks during the first half of this century. These 
coli^feges were not only seperate but shared only a very small fraction 
of the State expenditures for higher education, the larger portions going to . 
the IVhite colleges. Consequently the number of graduates from Black colleges 
was very small, and fewer still or none at all from White colleges. Through- 
out the first half of this century several court decisions in desegregation ^ 
suits helped pave the way for greater , action to end discrimination. In 1950 
the Supreme Court decided in favor of Herman B. Sweatt, that the state of 
Texas, by opening a segresated law school, had abrogated his constitutional 
right to a legal education equivalent to that offered to Whites. 

Following Brown vs. Board of Education in 195^ Black students in small 
numbers began to attend previously all White colleges. ■ By the middle df 
the 1960's over a quarter of a century of litigation and court rulings 
finally establisheu the fundamerttal right of every citizen to ,be freo.^- 
discrimination in the pursuit of higher education. But this only signalled 
the beginning of a further struggle to achi^ .thorough going equity for^ 



Blacks in higher education 



\ 



In October of 1970, attorneya for the NAACP Leeal DefenDe Fund and the 
Washington Law Firm of Rauh and Sllard fllod a class action auit in the 
U.S. District for the Dlatrict of Columbia, charging that the U.S. \ 
Department. Of Itealth, Education and Wolfaro had not carried out Ito obligation 
to enforce Tltla VI of the Civil niehtD Act of 196^*. The opQciflc charlo 
brought by the plaintiffs -waa that HEW was contlriulns to provido financial 
aasistanco to a larao numbcr^of public nchool Hyntomo and pubUc collegoo 
which still engaged in aegrugation fiid dincriminatlon, oven thbuab Title VI 
of the Higher Education Act of 1966 prohlbitGd Fedoral aupport to all uuch 
instltutiono. This cane which waa then known aa Adama vs.. RichardDon irj 
now known as Adama v. Califano. The ten stateo natnea in the ault were 
Arkansao.aGorgia, Flprida, Maryland, Misolaaippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma' 
Pennsylvania, Vircinia and Louisiana. 

.1 . ' * 

It is internstlng to note the reaction of Blacks to deriogrfJKation. 
In 197A, the National Asnociation for Equal Opportunity In HighGr Education, 
an organization comprized of UO, prooidonts of public and predominantly 
Black collegoa and univorDitios, jfilod a brief with the Court of Appcaln ^ 
exproaslng concern that' the o'urHval of the Black coileges an well an access 
for Blacks to postsocondary education would bu endangered by total 
desegregation in the States. Black citizeno in several of the afft-cted 
States formed coalitions to monitor the performance of HEW and Statu ofriciala, 
and to press for oquitaelT treatment in the ucsccrccation plans. Of the ten 
States, only Louisiana refused to submit plans, and of the nine which wore 



submitted in June 197'.. v,oro accepted. 

Education Foundation 'in ,07', Indlcntnd th»t U.r. w.o n o„an«o tn t„. 
C^posUifen or tno .tuaont .o.,to. at t.. vanou,. .oUc«o= a,,., unWo.Mtle. 

i 14^4 i ri 1 nn/i nineteen stii tran 
At tho. time or Iho nuproma CuurVn lU..wn docinlnn in 19... 

rr^r. fU'lfWq only, with a rnmblnfjci 
operated a totnl of 3U pubUc colln^nn for Un<M. only, 

enroUmont of nbout ^n.oun. in 

„t,.„.„U, .t an ; t,. ...v. U„. r, ,v„*H, an ,na.. >,K.titut,oa. 

„„™nod ™ore tna„ loO.OOO W.,lU.a ;a,<i„„ 
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.on „„...v.iu.„„ .a „..,„ P.-....- 



of thum BJacU. 



,,,, ,„n,in in t„.nt.y y-'ar. itu^r. 1. n cnnllnuinK 

While uotm: pt'ur.r'':... " i ' ' " ' \ 

\ , .,r lU'irk'i in l.tif! lif.iiiil.-iLlnn and Lhr- 

porconta,.. .nrnll.d 1 n puh 1 1 . cnl 1.,-.. and un . v- r ., . U ■ 

liducatLon Foundation rrunvln t.hn rnVJoWlr,^: ' 

gradunt... (Ton, hud. ..HnoJ) and >,rnu. prn^-- V- 1 y W--- , 
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A Report rrnin t,-,,. r.lal.-r. (AUanla. .a, MM'' 



thin 15 percent of the 90 mtUlon people in the 19 states 
\ are Black} yet public college enrollment In thoae states is 
no more than 10 percent Black, and Ulacks make up appro^clmately 
^ percent of the unfJergracluatn (inr,vnn reclplentni 2 p^^ht of the 
graduate and profesnlorw^l nchool onrollmant and Innn than 1 percant 
of the (loctornl dn^reo rarlpl^ntn, 



Vc^tl^cn of dlncrlmj fiation whh h r^mniri rrjntinun to h^impf?r furthnr progranri 
In equal ^MliJOfTjofin K f)p[;urtjjfi i . l/rnlnr ari ordnr ifinund on April I, J 9?7 
by Ih^ Unitr.fi :;t.nlf>:; liinlrht ('nur\. Vi>t' t.hf> Dlnt.rMnl of' Co) iimblii lUn 
Deprirtmr^nt of Ik^iMli, Kflur nlJcjn. nrifi Vir) f'}\ru f^nlJibl. i.nhr?(l cr^ll^M^la fur Ihu 
deoogrcH'it. iuii of hl/^h*:r^ nrjuf atJnri in ni x rM.aloni Ar'konnnnj FlorMrln, GfKir/^ln^ 
North c:^u*()l i ?in , f)U Inhnin,! ,irifl Vir^^Unia, Vlvn of bhnnn atnlnn hfivf* an fnr 
compl inff and r'^vicji^^d aKrvu;m*rit, with t.li'' ^pa ramnn t . North Carolina took nomn. 
timn to fal I Int.o 1 Inr*. 

Tin* OffMt*' of rjvil Rif;ht,r;, on thn ba:;i:r(jf i ri f ur^na ta un (irovlfbul t)y nlnlt' 
education officiala, r'^yfudin th'^ iuilowiri^ J'iiuiin>/a: \ 

A dn:i) nyat.f^fTi Mtj 1 I r-rffi.iiri:; in ''fi^'f.t l.n ficaMJi ( ;arY?J i ria ' a univnrait.y 
ayatrrn, with i'uniuaMy ull Wliltr 1 ri; a. i ti ib i cjn:; ata 1 1 d 1 afii^oporMa ona tf' 1 y 
Wlillf* (01 [>*a*'.?*nl-nf th*' atiui'-iita at t^fioaj* nrhnola aruvWhitf') and 
funnnrly all: lUat.k i n:; 1 1 ti i ta on diapca-pora loriatn 1 y B]:\rk (91ab pnrcont 
of Ihv ritudt^rila tit tiuKU* :u:hno| M ar'*- Hlack) Lilac ka conatLttittj ] ■) purc:ent 



0/ I bid. 



of tht total atudent populatitin in the 16 unlveraltlea. 
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In the elsven traditionally White u;ilversltloa,. only 2 pepcent 

•of the faculty 'Ifl Black, althou^ Dlacks- constitute 11 percent 

6 . 
in the university gyatem. , . 



This situation wan typical of tho i/robloma Dlacka have had to face with 
regard to equality of occonn i.n hi^licr education. 

Chargoo of diocrirnjnation of Mtatn nnnncial aid to ritudonts were 

also mad<;. For nx;unpl«,a ;aal.»j .ocholyrnhlp proBrom up to 197^ 

gave lon^.than b Pfirccnt of ita annual allocation Of voer $1 million to 

atudonta at tho rour- trad'ltiofiaily Black collegea in the State., In 1972 

Bayola CollOKfj, a privaln lin:;titition rocuivad more TnDney than the four 

Ulack coileBnn ^;umbitind. dthr-r problDtnn Includo the fact that while the „ 

ataton havn movod nomr; dlntanno boyoricJ "rifiid ocgrGgatlon in' their colleges 

and nnlvnmitlnn, rnonl, I31a»:k col in«nn nnroU fnw Whitns while moat White 
coUof^on enroll mul .nnploy only a,:#.all numbur of Dlacka. For example, 

In 197'. r<w-r than IBOO of the ;13,'.00 atudcritu In tho pubUc Dlack coUeSGS 
in North Carul^fmi^w.rn Whit'o, ^uicl lonn than S'porccnt^bf the 37,000 atudent 
^t the Unlv<^rnit,y of North Carolina wcro lilack. Such diaparitles produced 
griovatico:j which Ind to tho, Ad;imn llti/^ation in which North Carolina and 
other 5tatfi.ai,hncamp ,invpl ■ ^ _^ _ ... .,„„.„„... „.:-....^=.., 

Rocont information on thn Dtatun of donogroga^ion in North .Carolina la 
aomowhat oncouraglng howovcr. On May 12, 1978 Secretary Califano released 
a '.'Jtatcmcnt Ln- that dlrnctlon ; . ' 



After nine months of intensive discussions and good faith 
negotiations, the pepartment of Health, Education and 
Welface and the State of North Carolina have reached 
agreement on a plan 'to eliminate the vestiges of uncon- 
stitutional segregation in the State's system of public 
higher education North Carolina now joins Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Okl-ahom^, and Virginia in developing a desegregation 
plan for higher education which meets criteria required by an 
April 1977 order of the United States District Court for the - 
District of Columbia, 



Under the Plan for desegregation in its public higher education system. 
North Carolina has made cbmmitments including the following^ 

To increase'the enrollment of Blacks in all State colleges, and 
particular, in the traditionally White school; 

. "To take steps which will result in more Black faculty and 
administrators at the traditionally White institutions; and 

. . To strengthen programs at the five traditionally Black-supported 
schools in North Carolina, so that those schools will begin to 
. enroll students for non-racial reasons. 

Some'of the specific features of the North Carolina desegregation plan 
^proved by the Department of Health, Education ani^ Welfare include- - 

. A commitment to place new degree programs at the traditionally 
Black institutions; 



.A commitment to increase the number of Black students who 
will enter the traditionally'' White institutions of the university 
.system with the goal that in 1982 the class entering those^ 
institutions will include 1410 additional Black students. 

Federal policies aimed at ending discrimination are sometimes expressed 
through court actions. The U.S. Supreme Court in 1954 catesorically 
rejected the principle of separate-but-equal. Consequently, the desegre-. 
gation process began in elementary, secondary and_ postsecondary institutions. 
Most states, by the end of the 1960's had hardly moved from mere tokenism. 
The most serious blow to the dual system of public higher education was • 
struck in 1172, when U.S. District Judge John E. Pratt ordered nine southern 
states and the state of Pennsylvania to dismantle their dual systems of 
publicly supported higher education. This order served notice that these 
states as well as others were expected to establish a unitary system, of 
higher education that would facilitate equality of access to higher 
education for all races. The Office of Civil Rights as well as other of frees 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare also warned segregatin/ 
instittuionsof the danger of losing Federal grants should they continue 
to ignor orders to desegregate their institutions.'. The Federal Government 
also Joined with local and state legislative bodies in passing enabling 
legislation that would effect equality of educational opportunity. This 
was in response to the civil rights movement of the 1960's. Such regislation 
included the Voting Rights Act of the 1960's, the Civil Rights 'Act of 19«4 , 
and the Housing Act of 1968. Several executive orders were alsc| issued 
during this period. 



Thm Civil Rights Ast of 1964 is perhaps the most important in the struggle 
fee tequality of educational opportunity in 'general, and equal higher 
edueation access for Blacks in particular. Title VI of that act -^prohibits 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, or national origin in any 
program or activity supported by Federal funds. Each Federal agency is 
charged with responsibility for enforcement. Title VII of the same ^ct 
precludBs discrimination on the basis of race, color, sex, or national 
origin in employment. Enforcement responsibility for Title VII has been 
given to the Equal Einployment Opportunity Commission. Executive Order 
11246 forbids contractors of Federal agencies or those contracting for 
projects with institutions or agencies using Federal assistance from 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, sex, or national origin in their 
employment. They must also take "affirmative action to achieve their 
goals. 

The first articulation of the concept of affirmative action as a guide to 
enhance Federal policy of equal opportunity was in Executive Order 11246 
issued by President Kennedy in 1961. That order established an obligation 
on the part of Federal contractors not only to refrain from discrimination 
but to undertake "affirmative action" to ensure that equal employment prin^ 
ciples are followed in all company facilities*^ It represented a recognition 
of the fact that simply terminating over practices of discrimination was 
not enough to make a great difference with regard to employment oppor^ 
tunities for minorities- Implicit in the order was the view that to the 
extent that employees were prepared to cooperate, the time and resources 

V 

7/Executive Order 11246, II Sec. 203,30 Federal Register 12319 as amended 
by Executive OrSer 11375, 32 Federal Register 14303 which extended 
coverage to women. 



of the contract compliance would be better spent in the development of new 

ahaimels of opportunity for minorities'^' than in efforts to assess culpability 

t ■ . . • 

for past discrimination* Adcordingly^ specif ic affirmative action steps 

included visits to black colleges and contacts with minority organiEations. 

While some progress was made in the 1960's it soon becai^e clear that 
companies which lacked a stronq sense of will to chanqe miqht make only 
token gestures to fultil the law. Out of this experience grew the concept 
of goals and time tables. Employees have been asked to compare their 
utilization of minorities and women with the proportion of minorities and 
women in the available and relevant labor pool,' Contractors must then be 
prepared to develop goals and timetables. The goals reflect assessment 
of the availability^ of minority groups, the need for training programs, 
and the duration of such programs. There was to be no compulsion for the 
hiring of unqualified persons, nor any compromise of valid standards. There 
were to be no sanctions against employers for not meetihg goals providincf 
they can demonstrate that every effort was made to fulfil them. 

The Federal Government, therefore , ^ established an "affirmative action" 
policy to enhance equality of employment opportunity particularly for 
women and children. That policy was later applied to effect higher edu- 
cational opportunity for minorities and women. The Carnegie Council on 
policy Studies in Higher Education notes that the principles of affirmative 
action translated from employment to educational practice may be said to imply 

1, That no policies or practices may continue to lead to discrimi- 
nation against members of such groups i 

2. That special efforts should be made to recruit menders of these 

groups; 



3. -Thajt^ compensatory education shpuld be available to sucH persons 

when deemed helpful; 

4. That special financial assistance and oounseling should be , 

' • ■' ' 

provided when needed, and; / 

5; That goals may be set against which progress can be measured. / 
Weighing the Goals^ ' • , 

It can' hardly be said that there have been any dramatic results of ^ . 
affirmative action affecting the situation of Blacks in higher education. 
There have been on the one hand indications of small gains. For ex^nple, 
in 1969, the joint Committee on health problems in education of t^ 
'American Medical Association^ and the National Education Associati/on ; ' 
endorsed the use of equivalency tests and proficiency examination in order 
to provide a more systematic method of evaluating previous education and 
experience. This provided an opportunity f of Blacks and other minorities 
who had served as medics or as allied health workers while in military 
service, to receive some form of credit for' their work which would help 
them to enter the health professions. "Consequently, and as a result of 
accelerated drives to reoruit black students who meet tegular admission 
requirements, the actual number of blacks admitted to graduate- and 
professional schools is -increlsing ..." notes James B- Blackwell, 



8 



in general howfever Blacks continue to face dif f icultie's from time to -time. 
The study on minorities in medicine which was completed by Charles Odegard 

ft 

in 1977 is not-v»y encouraging: 

The slowdown in increases in the number of first-year minority 
medical students beginning' in 1972-73, a^d the decrease in their 
numbaifs in the 1975-76 entering class a4 very disturbing to 

■ 17 / 

8/James E. Blackwell, "Access of Black Students to Graduate and Professional 
"schools." southern Educatibn Foundatioti, Atlanta, Georgiar 1975, p. 



'those who have advocated the replacement of the earlier stance 
of recep4ive passl;vity with one of positive action by medical 
. ■ ' schools, since they do not see the desired goal yet reached.® 
Other' reports- indioate a somewhat uncertain picture for Blacks in higher ' 
education. For example, the recent report on the State of Black America 
by the ^ational^ urban League shows that while the percentage ^.f minority 
medickl enrollment has been on the increase since 1974-75, the percentage 
for blacks has been declining. .The year 1976-77 saw a decrease of -1% 
for: Blacks compared to a .2% increase for all minorities. While there 
has been an increase of black enrollment in laW schools, from 2.95% in 
1969-70 to 4.4% in 1976-77, it is the persistent rate which presents the 
problem. ^ In 1974-75 there were 1,910 black students enrolled in law 
schools. At the end of the second year, however, there was a loss of 
399 students or 20.9% of the entering class. The report- notes a very ^ 
serious situation. "If one follows a firstf year class, beginning in 
1971-72, there Ls an approximate but consistent decrease of 400-500 
students biTthe second year. m.ese circumstances make it difficult to 
^ nisure the positive- impact of affirmative action programs oh higher 
educational opportunities for Black Americans. Title IV was intended to 
effect desegregation of students, faculties, and administrative personnel. 
The development of desegregation has had some modest positive effect on 
equal opportunity for blacks in higher education. One institution where 
this was evident was the Tenessee State University. In the fall of 1974, 



Potmdation^ 1977) p* 43- ^ ,«^o ^ an 

lo/?ational Urbafa League, ^h, .^.t. of Black America, 197 Bn p. 60 



Minorities in Medicine (New Vork. The Jariah Macy, Jr. 

Pound e 
10/ ?iatic 
11/ Ibid. 
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the\(tal enrollinent of all institutions under the governance of the 
Tennessee State Board of Regents was 74,437 of which 11,678 or 15.69% 
wer« black. In 1975 the ^number of black students rose to 13,651 or 
16.25% of \the total number of students. But there has been no startling 
increase in the nuinber of black students entaring college. On the whole 
it may be said that progress has come slowly but now may be regressing. 
A study by the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in 1974 revealed that i 
the percentage of entering freshman from the lowest family income quantile 
'actuf'ly decreased (16.7% to 15.5%) from 1972 to 1974. While there was 
a very slight increase (23.5% to 26.7%) from the second quantile, the 
percentage of freshman from the third and highest ouantile decreased 
slightiy from 1972 to 1974.12 ^ study by the Tennessee Higher Education 
commission is reporting some interesting findings' on the impact of deseg- 
regation on minority enrollment in the public collets and universities.- 
The student head count ' enrollment in the fall/Of 1974, was 74,437 for the \ 
institutions under the governance af the State Board of Regents. Of this 
number 11,678 or ±5.69% were black. In the fall of 1975 the black student 
enrollment had increased to 13,651 or 16.25% of the total 84,015 students. 
The total enrollment data for the State Board of Regents System (including 
community colleges) without Tennessee State University shows 7,566 black 
students in 1974 (10.85%) and 9,258 black students (11.7^%) in 1975. It 
should be noted that this increase was effected at a timeWhen th| ■ ^ 
proportion of white students was decreasing at the Tennessee State University 
(from 87.32^n 1974 to 85.0% in 1975). Black student enrollment in the 
communitv colleqes Increased bv 1,141 from 1974 to 1975.13 

12/ carneqie Council on Policv Studies, the Federal Role In Postsecohdary 

Education (San Francisco: JOssev Bass Publishers, 1975), P.IS. 
13/ Tennessee Higher 'Education Commission, Desegregation progress Report, 

Naahvi'lle, 1976),, pp, 23, 24, 



n 

- Progress in the desegregation of undergraduate enrollment in the Tennessee 
University system was also , noticeable of the total undergraduate enroll- 
ment in the fall of 1974, the nraiberof black students was 10,322 (16,10%) - 
By the fall of 1975, 12,327 (16.83%) of the 73,211 undergraduate students 
enrolled were black. The total black undergraduate increase including 
Tennessee State University was rapresented by 12.25%, Undergraduate 
student enrollment for the minorities increased only 5.49%, EKcludlng 
Tennessee Stat© University black enrollment increased by 15,74% as 
compared with 5,17% for other race student enrollment. The report has 
predicted that by 1980-81 the State Board of Regents black undergraduate 
enrollment would show an increase of 35.78%, including Tennessee State 
University and 54,92%, excluding Tennessee State University, For the 
same period, other race State Board of Regents undergraduate students 
enrollment would increase by 18.90% including Tennessee State .University 
and by 17.53% excluding Tennessee State University . 

But progress in the desegregation of law enrollment in the Texas system 
was somewhat disappointing according to the report. In 1974 there were 
only' eighti black law students enrolled (1,42%), In 1975 the total nun^er 
^ (564) enrolled in the program had been reduced to 547 of which 7 were 
black' (1,28%) , It was expected that the tot^ number of law students 
would increase to 574 in 1975, but it deGreasedMnstead, But the real 
concern is that it was expected that there would be an increase in the 
number of blacks from eight to fourteen, but this did not occur. Similarly 
the total black graduate student enrollment, excluding Tennessee State 
University showed a decline from 9,88% in 1974 to 9,59% in 1975 • 

14/ Ibid, p, 25, 



issue of desegregation and Affirmative Action has become a very serious 
one. For a period of 15 months prior to the June 5^974 deadline for submission 
ot state desegregation plans to HEW, the attention of all interested parties 
in the AdMis ease was focused on a single overriding question i what con- 
stitutes an adequate remedy for segregation and discrimination in p^lic 
higher education. The Department of Health, Education and Welfare wis in . 
consultation and negotiation , with nine states^ Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North CarolAna, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
Louisiana refused to submit a desegregation plan. The National Associition 
for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education filed a brief woth the Courit pf 
Appeals on the grounds that the survival of the public black colleges ai 
well as access for black students to postsecondary education would be 
endangered by any effort of the states to achieve total desegregation. This 
^B.B to hfc4 mount io a plea to save the Slack Colleges, The case of b^ack 
colleges has become an important issue. The concern of the part of black 
higher education officials for these colleges is not groundless. In every 
state there is a substantial disparity between the percent of blacks in 
the population and the percentage of enroXled in public colleges and 
universities, whLle more than 15% of the 90 million people in 19 states 
are black, yet no more than 10% of the public college enrollment In those^ 
states are black. The largest populations of black students are in the 
traditionally black institutions and urban junlour colleges. The large 
state universities tend to enroll the smallest number of black students. 
Hence the cry to save the black colleges. 

In recent years the Federal government and mos^ sates have raised their 
appropriations to the public black colleges and "equity handing'' formulas 
are now employed in many cases. It is true that some critics have pointed 



out that "equity" in 'this context is a misname isasmuch as it fails to 

make up for previous underfunding of black colleges which fin^ themselves 

locked, in a position of permanent disadvantage compared with formerly all 
vrtiite schools. ^ . • 

An important issue raised from time to ime is that of black access in higher 

education. But access is not enough. Blacks must be equally concerned 

with retention. They must keep track of the drop-out rates of blacks in 

the colleges and universities as they are impacted upon by desegregation 

gyocedures. This was the burden of the study by Lawrence G. Felice, and 

Ronald L. Richardson in 1976. The study evaluates the effects of school 

desegregation by court-ordered busing on the subsequent drop-out rate of 

majority and minority students. The results of this study could have some 

pointers for the issue of the impact of desegregation on the retention of 

blacks in higher education. The hypothesis of the study is that with the 

influence of school cosio-economic composition considered, the more favorable 

attitudes of teachers toward minority students in desegregated schools will 

be reflected in a more satisfying minority student school experience which 

IS ' 

will decrease the minor itv student drop-out rate. 

In their study, Felice and Richardson utilised school drop-out rates to test 
some of the implications of the Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey 
(Coleman, 1966) and of recent Supreme Court decisions (Weinberg, 1970) to 
desegregate schools as a remedy to the restricted educational opportunity 
of dual and/or segregated systems. The study expected to find, among other 
things, that minority student drop-out rates were higher in segregated 

15/ Lawrence G. Felice and Ronald Richcirdson, ''The Effects of Busing and 
School Desegregation on Majority and Minority Student Dropout Rates i An 
ivaluation of School Soclo-Economic Composition and Teachers' Expectations 



schools, and that minority student drop-out rates decrease with school ^ 
desegregation.' On the contrary, however, the results indicated that minority 
drop-out rates are highest in the bused sectors. For instance, the 1975 
Black student drop-out rate on an average was 10,8% in the bused sectors, 
as compared with 6.2% as the average for non-bused sectors. However, the 
authors clearly pointed out that such results were reported in the context 
of carrying out desegregation merely to effect racial balance. "To desegregat 
schools through the use of busing in a manner which minority students are 
bused to run-down, lower socio-eqonomic climate schools with tiachers who 
hold mainly negative attitudes and expectations, simply for the sal i of 
racial balance is of little benefit. "-^^ 

The lessons to be learnt from the Felice-Riohardson study are clear: the 
posltiveeffects of attendance at desegregated solUls for Black and other 
minority students is highly dependent on the quality of the schools they 
attend. The study notes that "it is incumbent upon those who make and carry 
out schoQl desegregation policy to work to insure that black students are : 
not penalyzed by subtle institutionally racist attitudes and expectations—^ 

f the teaching ata«, m this regard a number of studies cited by the 
Civil Rtghta Conmission since 1967 points to changes in basic racial atti- 
tudes as a result of school desegregation, .whereby black and white ptudents 
i^d teachers have been reported as developing more favorable attitudes in 
integrated settings. Tlie favorable attitudes of teachers in integrated 
settings therefore is a cardinal factor in the imprbvomont of Ulack student 
retention achievement and overall satisfaction with academic life. 

16/ ibid, p. 13. 



The importance of the whole question of attitudes in the nnti-dif.crimination 
. struggle can hardly bo ovGromphanizcd . In 1076 William Lowin reported 

that despite special rccruitmont offortf; to incroane minority i-arhicipation 
in law schools in Colorado, ooriouo problumg had ariaom "negative attitudes 
based on race and sex manifusted by flome faculty mr-mburr, at Colorado 
university and Denver UnivorKity law schoolH arc damaqing to ntudunt 
performance .."17 Such negative attitudes have boon in part rosponBiblo for 
, the current status of affirmative action which is' hardly very optimistic. 
The Illinois Board of Hrghor icducation notod in 1974 : " 

Only if institutionH ro-ordor priorities, work at changing 
attitudes and use differently tho dollarg thoy are committing 
,. , ' to Affirmative Action related cfCortn will wo see any nignifi- 

cant movement toward eq\:uty...lB 

Tlio problelns facing thu movomont toward eciuity for nlack Amoricanfl may 

be better understood through a consideration of their social, economic a:L 

- >«ai as educational statun. Olack Amuritums constitute the largest minority 

V_^-^up in the united Statuu, and comprine almont 12% of^ the total population 

i.e. approximately 24.4 million. A significant number of that population 

arc still concontratecl In low skilled, unskilled and service occupations. 

For oxamplo, while 27% of employed white hold prof essioiial , managerial and 

technical positions, onlv 13% of non-whitqs hold such positions. niacks 

compriGO 5.7% of wliite-.-nllar workers; S.n% of professional and technical 

workers; 1.4% of the engineers; 6.5% cJC ^^eachnrs , not including coUccie 

19 

teachers,' and 6,4% of medical and other health workeru. 

in/ Report of the Committoe on Affirmative Action, by n.K. Hell, I'.l^^. 
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19/ Ilurrau of tho Census, The Social and Hconomic Stntun of tlie nlack 
~ population in tho United States, 1974. Special studies Eerier, I'-23, 

No. 54 1 ■ Washington,, D.C, J U.S.^^Goyornmont Printing Office, I'-HS, p. 10. 



Discriminatory practical in nducation, nraft unionn and iiuluritrion have 
deniod Blacks of the opportunit Ion for fuil partric ipation in many anpocth; 
of American life. They ntill nuffnr from Lncono dinnhi lition, dof^pita 
limited gain^ in the IDnn'n. Tho incnmr gap botwuon Blacka and whiten la 
still wido onouqh. For nxamplo, whilt? thr^ iru'otn^- of wliite familioii rosu 
by 8% in 1975 to $14,000, that of Ih.' niack family Increanod by only 5% 
to SB, 200. luaw'^on 1974 and 1975 Black median family inconi':^ ducliriod from 
58% of the v;hito median family inuoine to 51. The proportion of !Uack 
middle-income families decreased from one-fourth in 1973 tD one-fifth id 
1574, Therefore only aboiit one of five familier^ in the rUaCk pc^p^i^^fion 
had an income of (A Bureau of habor Statisticu Intermediate Levt-l ) 

m 1975, 

The education qap l}etwren Blackn and whitte^ is alno very wide. The proport 
of whit en who am nhlo to complutu elemental y, secondary and ^fKintnocondary 
education in Mtill coiisiderably qroalrr than that for Hlaeks and other 
minorities. Thc^ median numbt^r of y*Mrn of schoolinq for Hlackn in about 
10, while that for the whilr^ popvil at ion i sv in eKCCL^u of 12, Approxi mntca y 
85% of the white population buLween thu aqus of 20 and 2A jtave aompletud 
high iK'hool an compared with 7?% of the laack population. About three timt 
an many while mal.-^ {2A.'n) an lUaek inabM; (H-Hv.) haviv ccnTi[ilid ed fuur ytMr? 
of collo(ji^ or moi't^. dtMtkiatn and pruftMeiional 5;chool iHirollment of nlackn 
has been very low result inq In the fact that lUaekn comprise lenn than 3% 
of all nhvnician, about 2.2% of all dentintn, and about of all lawyers 

qnly one out of twt^y 4Ub Ph.n'f^ in the UnftcMl Statce^ in hlat;k only 

20^ Ibid, p, 20, NO. 102, p, 



about 1% of all ongincers arc Black Aniericans. These arc the kinds of 
^InDquities which haVG had to be addrossed from time to time, and for which . 
solutions are being sobght by incroaSGd financial aid to Black students 
as well as by other fdrmo of Federal intarvention involving the legislative, ^ 

IN 

exeotitlvc and judicia.^ branches of the Foderal Government. A recent state^ 
men t by the Commisnion on Civil Rights has revoaled a decline of minority 
participation in various types of professions. The statement While 
admitting that some progress has been made in recent yeara the minority 
enrollmnnt of American schools was only 8%, including 4.8%^blacfc. Medieal 
schooln had a' similar onrollment pattern with an 8% minority enrollment 
includincf 6a black studonts, Althouqh Black constitute 11% of the popu^ 
lat&^^^^gt oiTly 2.2% of them are physicians, 3,4% are lawyers and judges . 
and 1% enqineer!^. On the other hand some enrollment gains have been made 
^ i\B a roDult of. the implementation of variouB forms of affirmative action 
^ahd special admissionn programs. Thus, by 1975, there were 426,000 
HKire nlack ntuaents in colleqe than there were in 1970, representing anv' 
80% increase. Also, by 1975, the proportion of nlack high school graduates 

between the ages of 10 and 19 who enrolled in college approKimatod the 

- 2"^ 

J>roportinns of wliite college eurollees or about 50t, 



Thi^ rc^cent rul ing of the Supreme Court in the BakHe case will have serious 
implications for affirmative action programs. The court has upheld the 
princiiUe of affirmative action, but it also ordered the University of 
California to admit Allan P. Bakke. The wliole question of quotas for 
special prnqrams has bvcn under attack for nomn time, and the Court has 

21/Sen the Comminnion on Human Resourced and the National Research Council Sunmiary 
Report, 1975^ DtH:t:orate RocipicMitf; UrtMii the United States Universitios., 
Washinqton, D.C., National Academy of Science, May 1976. ^ . 

22/0ureau of the Census, ''Hchool Knrollmont" Sdcial and Economic Characteristics 
~^ of Studentsi October* 1975, Series P-20 No. 303 ,^ /t^ashington , DX.t U.S, 
Government Printing Offico (Dacomb9|'a976) , p. 2*1 



*wm«d'iip©n th»«i «aii*0laliy' if thef we determitisd hy race, fhe Waahiritton 

.*un*«riafid vaasy well the main g^lnti relatlitg to the fleclsloui (1) 
Mr, Bakk« ^«ta In to, medical, ^sehopl (2), SpfsGial admtiBloni pxogxmm to 

and li^versitles cannot be Based Bolely on race i <3) the U^lver*^ 
mity of Calif emia gets a chanoe to revise ots special, aamiifiions prograni,- 
(4) fhomm programa ean stfll be used to tnetease ninorittes representation 
In stua® bodies as long as factors tn addition to raoe are iriTOlved in. 
tkmm, Wie gereral cpnsensijs Is tljat .this is the first tine the High Coutt 
has upheld aMiCTative action- It::,|B-to be hoped that the future will see 

furtb'^Sn^nhartcenierit of equal edueatiQiiaJ, opportunity there, 

,,,, ^ . . . ^ 
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^tiififrMT FTNANCIAL ASSISTANCE , ■ . 

Federal student progrtnis have now reached Qonslderablo proportions. 
The ax need^^aed stydent programs of the Office cf Education will 
absorb approamately $2.f billion In 1978. These^ six pr^,grams are 
authorized under Title IV of the Higher Education Aot cf 1965, as anfended. 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grant, College ^rk=Study, National Direct Student Loan, State Student 
Incentive Grant, and Guaranteed' Student Loan programs. 

f 

The Basic EducatlDnal Opportunity Grants progran, in the Education 
Amendments of 1972 represented Z major steps toward a policy of Federal 
aid to higher edueation designed to foster equal eduo^tlcnal opportunity. 
The following advantages are likely to accrue from the BEOG program: 

It would encourage free student choice of Institution and 

field of study. 

^.Through its emphasis on aid to students rather than aid to institution 
it would encourage diversity and preserve institutional autonomy and 
integrity. 

- It would assist both public and private InstltUtloni. 

As an integral part of its contribution to equality of opportunity, 
'it woGld assure a relatively large flow of student aid funds to 
states and areas with low per capita Incomes, and to Institutions 
that enrolled large proportions of low= income students.- . 

2UCarneqle Coun^n Policy Studies in Higher Edueatlcn, IheFederal 
Main Poltsecondary Education (San Francisco: Ooss^=Bass, 1975) ,^ 
pp. 22-23- 
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The B^slc Educational Opportunity Grant program his come to be regarded 
as the cornerstone of Federal student aid for /<eedy students. The FY 1978 



budget request for the program Is $2.3 bllL^n, which c^nstttues mor^than. 
70 percent of the total request for all OE student aid programs. The 
program Is of special significance to /Black students. When the program 
began in 1973, about 36 percent of mm Black college' students who knew of 
It applied for grants as comparecr with 19 percent of the White students. 



lie grant auth^ized is ilfiOO, actu.al awi 



The maximum basic arant autl>6rized is $1600, actu.al awards being reduced 
by an e?<pected faaiily corm'ibutlqn. Individual awards may not exceed one 
half of actual total co/ts of attendance. Eligibility includas students 
from families with inxiomes up to approxlrnately $15,000* Many Black families 
fflll within this t^rtga.^ BEOG is considered by many as an important waapon 
in the struggle t6 improve access for Blacka in higher education* 



The Basic Eduj6atlonal Opportunity Grant program holds great promise for 
aeeess tOsh/gher education for Black Africans. In 1975 the Consortium on 
FlnanGlng/^figher Education, Hanover, Neiy Hampahirei conducted a study on 
"Federal^ Student Assistance" in which It generated some impdrtant recommen- 
datlon$P The report recommended that BEOG be transformed Into a clfearly 
focused national access program. In order tO\ accomplish this it is recom- 
menited^^hat. the maximum BEOG grant be related to the national average of 
noh-lnstructlonal costs (board, rodm, batjksi transportation and personal 
expenses) less a summer earnings expectation of the student rather than 
to total costs of attendance as has been the case hitherto- 
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helatlng the inaxlmufn BEOG grant to ,nqnlnstructlohal costs would benefit 
Black coUcgea and universities. These colleges, like aH'others, have 
found It necessary to use their financial aid resources to subsidize not 
only the instructional costs of needy students, but also their maintenance 
costs as well. Federal BEOG awards to eligible students based on not\^^^ • , 
instructional costs would be a way of freeing -Anstltutlonal funds for more 
proper subsidization of educational costs. , - 



In the Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grant program, funds are made 
available to educational institutions to assist students with "exceptional 
need." I.e. thos^ students whose family contribution doeS not exceed one 
half the cost of attendance. Individual awares may not exceed $15000 or $tf,000 
for four years. •The supplementary |grant program ds aimed at the problems 
faced by low- and middle-income students who wish to attend, moderate hlgh- 
pticed-instltutlons. This group of students whether, attendirig public or 
private Institutions, is specially In need of tuition related help, since 
they are neither subsidized by low tuitions nor aided adequately by Sta^e 
scholarship programs. Many Black stud.ents ilso fall in the preview of SEOG. 



The-State Student Incentive Grant program provides grants cJ<g^i,yn&d 
asSisf^ eligible students with "substantial financial need" by matching 
on a 50-50 basis new grant dollars expended by the States over a base year. . 
Funds are allocated to the States that apply and are eligible based on the 
number of students in attendance at Institutions of higher education in 
the States. Biack fftu(Ie.nt9 were r€'J^S6n,a>hly v->ft.il «^nasentsc/ cimen^ 1^ 
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'Ade«|uat;e funding of ' the SSIG program has. always been , urged for a number of 
ImBpttant reasons. Firit of all, State governments should support private 
afi well as public Institutions, and such support should be In the form of 
//'state tuition grant programs. Since many Black Colleges and Universities 
are private; Institutions, SSIG should benefit them well. The primary, 
responsibility for planning the future development of higher education rests 
with the States and a strong State program will enhance it. Federal funds 
in the form of SSIG have contributed to this, in stimulating the States to 
adopt seholarship programs. State student aid program^ have made considerable 
progress in recent years. The total anjou^t. of . aid provided by State schol- 
arship programs In 1965-66 was only $72 million. By £m;-75 the total 
amount for comprehensive State undergraduate student aid programs was $*56 
million. Federal funds made available for the first time In im-75 
undoubtedly played a major role in the rioted Increase in the States* student 
aid prograiins. 




The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies In H^her tducation has emphasized 
the need to establish a Tuition Equalization &ints program whereby, the 
State would be able "to ass'iat private higher education to maintain, or 
perhaps even increase It^" share of total enrollment."—^ These grants would 
be made to all studentf attending private institutions of higher ecuation 
without a needs test. Low-income and lower-mlddle-income students m 
private Institutions could qualify for supplementary tuition grants under 
the SSIG program. Like the state scholarship program the tuition equalization 
grant program would be administered by the States, Federal matching funds 



• ' 25/The Carnegie eouncil on Poirey mudles In Higher Education, The Federal 

Role in Postsecondary Education, Unfinished Business. 1975-1960 (San 
Franciscoi Dassey-Dass Publishers, 1975) p. 36. 
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wuld greatly assist the states In developing such prpgrams. Black stujdents 
stand to benefit fromsuoh programs, since most of the Black oolleges ^ 
private, arjd many Black students fit the categories of lovn-lnoome and IflVfer- 
middle-Income. ■, ■ ' \ 



Another program which ahs- been considerably helpful to minority studeH^s Is 
the College JVork-Study Program. Originally authorized by the ■Economlp 
Opportunity Act of 19fi^^, the authority for the program was transferred to 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, by the Highly Education 
Amendments of 1968. Designed for students in great flnan6ial need the progr, 
serves to stimulate and promote part-time employment. Each Institution Is 
responsible for determining the eligibility of students participating in the 
program. One of the major aspects of the program Is the development of Jobs 
for Students awarded fudns. On the whole, the CWS program has been success- 
ful as a form of student aid. There is even good. evidence thaflj many more 
students could be employed under the program. In that casf more Black 
students can hope to 

The National Direct Student Loan Program Is a continuation of the National 
Defense Student Loan Program authorized by Title ll of tjie National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. Statutory authority is found in Title IV, Part E 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, and Title II of the Nitional Defense 
Act of 195S. The program assists in the, establishment and maintenance of 
low-interest, long-term deferred loan programs at institutions of post- 
secondary education to provide ioans %o needy students. Undergraduates 
may know a maximum of $5000 and graduate students are limited to $10,000. 
tl^o 100 percent of the loan may be cancelled If the borrower teaches In 
an economically deprived are'a or teaches the handicapped. . - 
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Tha present mxLmm fo^ BEOG is authored at S1600, an amount «hich U not 
based on any particular rationale. Actual awards are reduced by an expected 
fanilly contribution based income and asaetsV Individual awards may not ^ 
aKceed'onehelf of actual total costs df attention. Awirds are based on 
appropriations in any given year, with notable deductions In awards as 
necessary. Eligibility Includes students fron, families with Incomes ^9 to 
approximately $11,000^512.000. Certain proposals have suggested that the 
DEOG program be ^transformed into a f,atlonal access program by relating the " 
maximum grant not to totaL coats of attendance, but to the national average 
of non^lnstruetlonal costs, less'a summer earnings expectation of students. 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant programs as one of the key Title programs 
which has been of considerable £elp to Black students has^«.n under A^awy 
cr'ilcim from time to time. Sorne observers are critical of the lack of 
clarity with regard to the Relationship of BEOG to ^ other Federal, State, and 
■^Ivate student assistance programs. Others express sons^ «,ncarn sver 

the amount of maximum entitlement, SIWO not being based on any 
particular economic natlonale or progran, goal, fails to provide a basis for 
a determination of the objectives of , the program. Still other criticisms ^ 
center ^r^un^ the fact that access to the program, is unduly restricted by J 
th^ family contribution schedule; In Response to that critism various ' 
changes in the family contribution schedule were effected for both 197^=75 
and 1975=76 ^Academic years. These were also complaints of discrimination . 
^ against the' wst needy students resulting from the u^e of , notable methods 
' for reducing grants when 'the prqgram is less Wian fully funded. ' ^ 
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Many of the student financial programs that aid' Blacks and other minorities are 
primarily Intended for students from low-ln'dome families. In qases In partlcl-, 
patlon rates of such students havd^been noted iip to 1969, However with the 
' holdlng'back of spending between 19^9 and 1972 Increases In participation rates 
were less pronounced among lower\^lncopie students. 
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^' PARTICIPATION RATE 26/ 

PERSONS OF /AGE ie-2 <» m FAMILY INCOME, 1972 — 

fAMlLY INCOME \ \ PARTICIPATION RATE 

, ' \ \ ' ■ 

$ "0 - 3,000 \ 15% ' 

3,000 - 5,000 \ 19% ,4 

^ 5,000 - 7,500 \ 26% 

7,500 -10,000 Y 32% 

10,000 -15,^0 \ ftl% 

. Over 15,0Q0 \ 

Frank 3. Atelsek and Irene L. Gotnberg presene|d highlights of Federal flnaaial 
aid programs for 1976-77! 



Character istlcs of Reclplefit^: ' ^ 

— More than 1,9 million students received aldUn 1976-77 from five Office 
of Education aid programs at, more than 3,000 colleges and universities; 
73% of the recipients were enrolled in public Institutions, 

— Aboiit 35 percent of all aid recipients were mlnority students, ranging 
from t¥9 peraent of recipients at public two-year colleges, to 17-percent 
at private t^o-year colleges. ■ 



26/Souree: National •Commission on the Financing of Postspcondary Education, 
s yrnancinq Post|econdary Education in the Un ited -States (Wahsington, D.C.j 
United States government Printing Office, 1973), p. 27, . 



Use of Programs s , 

73% of all students aided received support from the BEOG program, 
,39 percervt reoelved support from theNDSL program, 36 percent each 
J^froffl the GSL and CWS programs, and. 22 percent frorrt the SEOG. program. 

„" Minority students made up 32 percent: of BEOG recipients at private 
Institutions, 46 peroent at public Instltutloj^s, and W percent 
overall* , / ^ 

— Of the nearly 700,000 students In the CWS progra, 29 percent were 

' ' I ■'■ 27/ ' 

mlnolrty-group students, and 5 percent were enrolled part-time, — 

Federal aid to higher education is primarily intended to assist students 
rather than Institutions. The Education Amendments of 1976 extended all 
student financial assistance programs with major changes in some ftf them. 
Approximately $2 billion Is currently being spent on three of these program 
Basic Educftion Opportunity Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans and College 
Work-Study. The largest program of allr BEOG, when enacted In 1972 had 
a maximum grant award of $U00 but not to exceed one-half of the post of 
attendance at the Institution where the student Is enrolled. Entitlement 
awards for the 1977-78 academic year borders $1.5 billion. The Education 
Mgndments o f If 76 raises the maximum per student award to $1800, effective 
at the beginning of the 1978-79 academic ypar. This change will 'result In 
raising the cost for operating the program to $2.5 billion. 

. — — ■ — ^ , . ■ ' ; ^ ^s^'— - 

|7/^erlcan Council on Education, Higher Education Pa'^el Reports, 
Number 36,' September 1977, pp. v-h. 
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Other changes in the BEOG program includl the foWowlngs (1) Setting new 
legal dates for the establishment of an ^nnual schedule of the contributions 
the family will make to the student's education. Such contributions are 
very important, In the determination of awards. The new time schedules will 
make. It possible for the student to Be provided with application forms at a 
reasonably early date that would faciUtate his or her plans for the coming 
academic year; (2) Deduction of the educational expenses of other dependent 
.children as a factor in the determination of the family contribution; 
(3) Authorization of appropriated funds being carried forward to the next 
year providing that the amount does not exceed 15 percent of the appropriation 
ik) Authorization of a $10 payment per BEOG student to institution to^ver 
costs for providing information to students and prospective students. A new 
provision In the Education Amendments of authorizes the Commissioner to 
enter into agreement with two to five States for the processlong of BEOG 
applications, effective from the beginning of the 1977-78 academic year. All 
forms for the BEOG program are now centrally processed. The new method 
provides for the of a single application for State and Federal 

grant awards. However, any State entering into this agreement is prohibited 
from having authority over BEOG criteria. The provision also stipulates 
that the fee which the State receives for processing should not exceed the 
contract costs incurred by Federal central processing. Other provisions , 
affecting states include a new program , Training of Student Financial Aid 
Officers, for which fta ^annual authorization for each of the years, 
1977 and 1978 is $280,000. The program is designed to make incentive grants 
on a matchihg basis not to exceed $10,000 for states to develop anj tram 
Institutional and state administrators. 



Certain changes In the 1976 Amendments have to dq with dissemination; of . 
information on student assistance. A new program provides for the planning, 
establishment and operation of Educational Information Centers. The': 
Conwilssloner Is authorlEed to make grants to states that would cover two-thirds 
of such costs. The program provides information, guidWe, counselling and 
referral services to those needing such services. Other pP9vislons on , 
student Information include the requirement that institutions receiving 
certain payments under the Basic Educational Opportunity Grants program or 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program must disseminate certain kinds of 
Infymatlon , to' students as pcospecfrd students beginning 3uly 1, 1977, 
Incioaing the full range of financial aid benefits, the real costs ^f , 
attending the institution, the real costs of attending the institution, and 
student responsibilities under financial assistance programs. 



The National Defense (now Direct) Student Loan Program which dates from the 
National Defense AcFM 1958 Is the oldest student financial aid program. 
Under Title II of ^he NDEA the National Defense Student Loan Program was 
Inaugurated In Fiscal Year 1959 with an appropr.latlon of $31 million. 
Other financial aid -programs wore enacted in the mid 1960's fdllbwlng raising 
college costs, InGreaslng numbers of new college ^ptrur^^ and the oatlonal 
awakening to the fact that financi|l aid could be a means to alleviating 
Inequalities in educational opportunity. In 196H the College Work-Study 
program was enacted as part of the Economic Opportunity Act. Several new 
programs Including the Education Opportunity, Grant program were authorized ■ 
by the Higher Education Act of 1965,. to aid students with "exceptional need." 
The Guaranteed Student Loan program was also authorized to insure the avail-, 
ability of Federal loan -insurance to students among othe things. , 



Wior to 1972 the College Work-Study program catdrod to stuclcnts from low- i 
Incomo faniillcsi tfic Education Opportunity progrdni focuscd-^n students with 
eiibeptlonal ftoanclal need; the National Defense Student loan program ' 
addressed "need" as the financial criterion of dward In its operations the 
Office of Education was expected to ampha|ize the Education OpportunltytGrant 
program being primarily ror"" students with family rncomcs bolow $9|000| ' 
while a slightly hlgfior incomo group was served by the College Work=Study 
Program and a still higher Income revel by the Guaranteed Student loan 
program and the National Defense Student Icttin* 'relationships were 

altered or Improved by the Education Amendments of 1972. 

. . ... / = 

The major change effected by the Education Amendments of 1^72 /was the 
establishment of the Basic Educational Oppor'^unlty Grant program as the 
principal access program for students from low and lowcr-mlddlc income 
families- The Edupation Amendments of 1972 also stipulated . the replacement 
of Education Opportunity Grant programby the Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant program whereby both students who qualify for the (3asic 
Educational Opportunity Grant and those who do not are considered eligible 
recipients of SEOG. A new program ctcp ted by the 1972 Act, the Student 
Incerftlve Grant program placed ^reat ^tr^^^ on the expanding state role in 
stfudent finacnlal aid ahd tfiereby opened up greater channels of state's 
financial assistance to students* Whereas in the past the CollegeMVork- 
Study pTfogram had entered to students from reasonably high family Inbomcs 
the 1972 Act required that students of great financial need would be given 
preference* Spme revisions were made in the National Defense Student Loan 
program which was renamed the Matlonal Direct Student Loan Program. 
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Th. proportion of «ilorHr »tui<ont,np.rticipoUn,jn„ .tudonl fln,„otal aid 
.p„,r,™, Ka™ ^.»tl^;^a llhv^ p«,r,.». Ti,o.o decline, «oro s^all^st In the 
,o,r, pro&I-^ >' Per«nt in t.e capro«r«e„d , porcnt In t,.c HDit pr^- 
Tho;r.ate.t decline occurred In the 5E0C progra™ (9 percent) roUced by 
the BEOO progro™ percent), the decline In C«S »s 3 percent. «bout 
6,5.000 eollce and university students received loans under CSL 1976-77, of 
^ich only^ percent »cre .inortty students. There »as, hov,ever, a slight 
increase In the proportion of nlnortty students a™on.j the total of aid 
raclplents- — ^ ^ 

I„.197?-73. Black student enrollment «as,ahcad of that for Whites, and 
Spanish ..erlca'n In general according to type of financial aid and type of 
school.'^ Of the students Enrolled In postsecondary education, receiving 
Moral and .1.2 percent were toac. . .0 :6>»ere White, and 3.., were Spanlsh- 
Morlcans. Of the total ,«bor of students in postsocondary. education .ho 
had received federal loans ?.Z.7 percent .ere DlacK :^n* U percent wore 
«.ite. Of those receiving aid fro, other Federal programs 5.0 percent »ere 
Black and 7 wore White. , , , 

11 ^ I ^Kf* mffnn's colleqes durinq the 
The total nwUer of students enrolled in the nat.lon . con 9 ^ 

1976-77 academic year was 11.2 »lUlon. of .hid, M .ere minority students^^ 
over nllUon college and university students received assistance under 

Ane or .ore of the «ajor Federal student fln*elal assistance progra™s. 

• little over one-third (35 percent, of all aid recipients .ere .inorlty-group 
«™bers. mon, tl,e minority students receiving BEOC a.atds, 69 percent ,. 

^575SS7I5;rTS^on^ M EstisMJiiaiS^^ 

Recipients . l?76-77, p. 10- 
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were Black^ Oitra^, minority students made up a,iarger proportion of BEOC 
BClplents at Institutions {k6 percent) than at private institutlona 



(32 percent). ^ y 

- ■ ■ ''I . . . 

Only at the university level did the proportion of mlnoi|ty replplents In 

the private sector exceed that in the public sector b7 percent and 3^^ petcen:t, 

respectively). 

• . ■ ■ ^ \ . ^. - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The proportion oif minority participants var^ibd^^^M^^ both Institutional 

/ setting and program. The proportions of minority aid recipients at the , 
different ^^pes: of ihstitutlons were as follows i 

Tvne of Institution . Minority ^Participation 

— ^ - ' (unduplicated, count) 

Pul^llct Total I; * 39% ^ 

V University;-***^ 30% l ." 

IFour-year c0l icyo. v 35% -. 

two**year* collctje * 

PrlvatCf Total? *• 239 



University* • * 24% 

Four^year collpge , * * • 24% 

Two-year bolleye • 17% 



The minority participation rates for the different student assistance programs 
In 1976-77 were as follows: , i ; 

PROGRAM . MINORITY PAnTICIPATlON . -:-^:'{r' '/ 



^ BEOG ' ^3* 

SEOG 35% 

CWS , 29% 

NDSL 26* 29/ 

• ' est; •.. 17%^' ' ^ ■ : ■ ^ . ;^ 

29/American Councii^ n Education , -Estimated N u|b er of Stud ent Aid fidciplbfrts . 
T976-77 , Higher Education Panel Reports, No. .J$, Sept. ^^/'» P- ^\ ^^; : ; 
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A cOffiparlSrOii of the '1974-75 and 197^-77 Higher Edubatlon Panel Surveys 
reveals that while there has been a general increase in the number of 
reclplerts of Federal financial assistance awards, there has been a slight 
decrease In the nuiriber of minorities receiving such awards In thf BEOG, 
SEOGy CWS^ NDSL and GSL programs. For eKample In 197^-75 mifj^iiy recipients 
for BEOC were «f8.1 percent of the total as compared ^vlth ^3 perdent In 
1976-77. Minority recipients in the SEOG program In 1974-^75 constituted ■ 
^7*8 percent while In 1976-77, they constituted 39,1 percent. Minority 
participation In CWS vvas 32,6 percent in 1974-75 and 29.3 percent In 
1975-77* mnorlty recipients in the 1^74-.75 NDSL totaled 28.9 percent, and 
25.7 p^feent in 1976-77. ^ 

NDtwlthstanding , the slight decline in the numebr of minorities receiving 

awards betwen 197^-75 and 1976-77 thare htis been an increase in the 

niinority enroUnent in institutions of higher education during the same period. 

In lP74 the tot^l number of undergraduates In the nation was 8,161^232 of 

11 / ^-'^'^^^ " 

%hlch 1^164^580 or 9.2 percent. — By 1976 the total number of under- 
graduates *vas 8,5L3,310j of which 1,492^342 were minorities^ The numebr of 

Black students in 1976 Increased to 8^S»3i5 or 10*2 percent of the'tdtalj 

32/ 

Itat an Increaac of 1 percent. — 

31/U.Si Department of Healthy Educatiori and Welfare/Office for Civil Rights^ 
ftclal and Ethnic Enrollment Data froni Institut iQns of Higher Education j 

Fall; ig74Vp. xr^ " 

32 /Ibid, 1976 



Everywhere answers are being sort to questions regarding the irnpact'of 
Federal financial aid to disadvantaged students, A recent study (1977) 
at Brlgham Young University has npared the achievement of federally- 
funded students and non-federally funded students. The results of the 
study revealed the following i 

1. No significant difference existed ioJthe final grade point 

average of funded students and the average of non=funded 

students in the sample,^ 
2* Federaily-funded students had a significantly lower grade point 

average at teo colleges * but were significantly higher at the 

third. * 

3. As a total group funded students achieved as welL as non-funded 
students (ERIC ED 1^69 62 ) . 

I 
I 

It la difficult to assess the impact on access of Feder^J financial aid 

for Black- students* M best It can be said that the pletupe rises and 

falls. Larry L, Leslie has put it this wayi 

According to dernand theoryj if the large heied-baisM student aid 

programs have been achieving their goals of promoting equality 

In access and choice, it would be expected; ce terns paribus; 

that low-inconie, enrollments would berising both ovarall» and at 

the higher-prlcedy more selective, four-year and private Institutions. 

Howeverp the increasing costs of college attendance will have absorbed 

some of the subsidies and may have attenuated the enrollment effects 

33/ 

of these aid programs for low-Income persons. ~ 

_ _ 4 

j3/Larry L. Leslie, lllgher Education Opportunity i A ()ccade o^ Progress 
Washlngtonj DiC.^ The /^crictin Association ToTrTirpieF^TduM p. 14 
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The principles stated he re have special relevance for Blacks since they 
generally fall In the l^wer-income categQry, It is true that slight 
improyements In access for Blacks have been noted. However, as Leslie 
correctly observes, "In spite of relatively improving access for low- 
Income youth, on absolute grounds they ahve not achieved enrollment 
palrlty with those of greater means. ' 

Federal financial aid has had some Impact on enrollment rates and for 
Blacks in higher education. ^ 1975 Carlson reported on four attltudlnal 
studlaa of various student aid programs, with observations that the 
attandanoe decisions of^'many student^aid recipients were dependent to a 
large degree on student aid, it was noted that tfiq portion of aid 
raclpiantB whose decisions were changed froni nqn-attendance to attendance 
were inversely related to family income. Since Black students are usually 

from low-income families, it is likely that they would be highly affected. 

A clear majority of low-income youth stated that the financial aid program 

had made the difference in their ability to attend college. 

In general, money problems or related difficulties in attending college 
are often cited by larger percentages of low=income students not attending 
college. In 1976,a study by Leslie aohnson of 1000 New York and Pennsylvania 
high school students who were within one month of graduation revealed that 
financial problems were reported among sIk times as many nonattendees as 
attendees at college. Many of these nqnattendees were undoubtedly Blacks. 
It Is quite possible thm when..£ederal financial aid is applied the 
enrollment Increase among Blacks and other rninoritles immediately improves. 
For eKample, data from the annual. ACE surveys for 1966 through 1975 suggest 
that in ten years the minority share of enrollments grew from a little over 
$ percent to 13,5 percent. Indeed some Increase in access for Blacks has 
been noted in recent years- The ACE survey figure of 5.0 percent for 
Black freshmen In 1966 Increased to 9*0 percent in 1975.,, Reasonably high 
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correlation exists among freshmen enrollments by race and aid and race and 
costs. While aid and costs have gone up the White share of freshmen enroll- 
'ments seems to have gone down, while the non-White share seems to have gone 
up. ' ,^ ' 

But although there has been some improvement in the situation regarding 
entry for Blacks in higher education, the whole question of parity in access 
needs to be carfully studies. For example, while 12 percent of all 18-21 yea 
old Americans In 1975 were Black, only 9.0 percent of the freshman class were 
Black, This Introduces another dimension. A study by William Sedlack in 
1974 revealed that the school most successful In enrolling Blacks tended to 
emphasize academic programs (special or general) while the least successful 
schools tended to emphasize money In recruiting Black students. Could this 
be the basis for the disparity which exists between the total number of 18-21 
year old Black Americans and the number of Black college freshman? On the 
whole, however, the situation may be somewhat encouraging. Taking the 
totality of Black students into consideration, Black enrollments increased 
by 80.8 percent in 1970, compared with 30.9 percent for all students. — 

Financial aid will continue to be an Important factor in equal educational 
opportunity, and Black students will continue tc rely on such aid. In 1971 
the College Entrance Examination Board conducted a study of the coMfege 
choices of thirty Black students in Project Opportunity, a talent search 
program which sought to increase the numebr of minority and poor students 
entering higher education. Of the 30 Black students in the program, 22 chose 
to attend Integrated Institutions for two main reasons? (1) they saw 

WByrcau of the Census, Current Population Reports, School Enrollment 
ioclal and.£cbnomlc Characteristics of Students (Washington, D.C), 
Series, P-20. ^ 



Integraterichools " e?cperlence t and ( 2 ) they 

did not receive prompt and efficient Information and notification from the 
Black schools as to the awarding of financial aid. 



flv^e.'^r , it can be said that enrollment rates for Blacks have not been 
very good over the past nine years , having reached their peaks in 19fi9, 
and a major upturn in 1975. The largest. enrollment rate decrease (from 
39.4 to 3*,1 percent or 5,3 percent) has occurred in the $10,000 to $15,^00 
Income' bracket. In the lowest Income brackets (under IsOQO), enrollments 
rose by 3t3^percent, The Improvement noted for the low-Income y^nips m|ght 
iveli be attributable to Federal student financial aid, low-income >i;Uients, 
and therefore many Black students are under-represented In colleges and 
universities j both public and private. Further, it is imperative that 
Federal financialaid be kept up in order that retention and completion rates 
of Black students be improved. For while some gains have been realized in 
Black access to higher education, Blacks continue to be underrepresented, 
and their ret^Uon and completion rates are somewhat disappointing. 



of differing Income levels actually attending colleges is falfe^rom being 
achieved. Students from relatively well-to-do backgrounds continue to 
attend college at rates far greater than those of students from the lower-^ 
Income brackets. Nontwithstanding the fact that middle-income students 
continue to attend college in greater numebrs than lower-income students 
it is worth noting that both groups have failed to achieve increased access 
relative to the more prosperous asegment of the population* To the extent 
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that reducing disparities between income-level and college attendance is a 

majo^ vehicle for achieving universal access, it would that only small pr^gre 

has been achieved. / 



A study by the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in 1975 supports the vlevr - 
that there might even be a regreaslon. . The data for that atudy show that the 
percentage of entering freshmen from the lowest family income quartlle 
actually decreased (16.7 percent to 15*5 percent) from 1972 to 1974, while 
the percentage from the second quartlle only slightly increased (23,5 percent 
to 26.7 percent in the correaponding period* There was a very slight drop 

in the pferc^ntage of freshmen from the third and fourth quartiles from 1972 

35/ - ^ 

to 197ft. — However p despite the slowing of enrollment Increases ' between 

1972 and 1974. recent Census Bureau data Indicate that there is some 

narrowing of the Black/White enrollment gap.^ , In ,1969, 236,600 Black men 

attended college; In 1975, a total of ^22,000 attended having laoreased from^ 

5 to 9 percent (Freshmen and Holloman, 1975f p* 26). This Increase In the 

percentage of Black males attending CQllege has not been matched by a 

correspondence increase in the numebr of Black women attending college. 

Cpni^fquently^ only modest gains in the percentage of Blacks attending college 

have been effected. 



Salvatore J Corjallo^and Ounlus:j^*J)avl^ h^ a study 

of the impact of financial aid on postsecondary entrance and persistence 
(1977). The percentages of students receiving Federal aid and enrol'!^ In 
postsecondary institutions to ability and race and type of school are 

35/Carneqie Council on Policy Studies i The Federal Role in Postsecondary 
Education, 1975, p. 15 



presented for 1972-73. Aniong the high ability students percent were 
Black, 23.1 were White and ,38.7 were Spanish •American. For the medium 
ability, i^f.^t percent were Black, 19.0 percent were White, and 36.1 percent 
were Spanish- American. In the low-ability categdry, 3^.4 percent were Black/ 
IS^S^ercent^were^hlte, and 32,8 perceht were' Spanish American, Of the 
students enrolled in two-year colleges and receiving Federal student aid 
29.2 were Black, lH.k percent were White, and Z'f.S percent were Spanish 
American. In the four-yeat colleges m.3 percent of the students receiving 
Federal aid were Black, Ztf.^ percent were White and 56.8 percent were" Spanish , 
American. ^ In the vocational -technical schools, ZB.k percent were Black, 
20.9 percent were Wh,ite, a^d 39.9 percent were Spanish American. The grand . 
total showed 41.2 percent Black, 20.6 percent White and 34.9 percent Spanish 
American. • 

In his study of financial aid and student enrollment (1977) Gregory Dackson 
takes a very cautious view of the impact of Federal aid, .however. He, 
admits that student aid does have m impact on students' decisions whethe^ 
to attend college. Aided applicants are some 8.5 percentage points more . 
likely to attend than tt^.r .aunterp '^^o c.,e /ar^dy analdU 
These effects are somewhat larger to /pin/ -SES students, those with poor 
grades, or those from North Central c'jfies. Moreover, the effect of aid 
on which of several offers of admission to student favors Is substantially^ 
larger. However only a small increase in the college-going rate 



attributed to expanded Federal student aid programs between 1969 and 1972.; 
Indeed Gregory even suggested that student financial aid may not be the most 



efficient way to increase der^and for higher education* If Title III colleges 
Increased their enroilment over these years (after adjusting for eKpansion 
of the eligible ^poEulation), then Jhpsf ef f #qts pjrobaM^ to 
student aid, but may be due to the Title III program itself .'^ 

. ■ ^- 

<Willa money is very important, it should not be overemphasized* as a factor 
In the survival of ^Blacks in higher education, A recent study by Paul 
^Fidler and Eunice Ponder of student survival ratas at the University of 
South Carolina revealed that Black survival rates were consistently higher 
' fh IVhlte rates for each of the three years studied. Survival Is deflfied 
as the percentage of students in an entering class who return for a second 
or subsequent years' enrpllment at the University, Th^ results of the study 
showed that Black survival rates varied from 81,6% to 8^,0%, while Whites 
rates varied from 7^.1% to 75,6%, The authors of the study warn that money 
can be overstressed, and that a recruiting emphasis on what a student will 
be studying rather_^an on the money available appears to work better, ^ ^ 
even with studerj^ who may be badly in need of money, 

^ . ^ ^ ■ . .. , * 

Oonathan D. File also commented of the Importance of other than financial 

factors in the matter cf Blacks achieving parity with Whites in access. 

The problem which exists is due to the fact that the concept of parity is 

based on the assumption that there are no nonfinanclal reasons which might 

prevent low-Income groups from participating in higher education. However, 

if the nonfinancial reasons for the low-income group are compelling, parity 

would not be very easy to achieve notwithstanding the amounts of financial 

aid provided, — ^ 

36/See johathan D, Filet Applying the Goals of Student Financial Aid ' 
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ON COMPENSATORY EDUCATION " 

Federal policy in compensatory edocatlon was first built on the 
.expectatiqn that the degree of ^peciai,^at^iy^m Jieeded,!^^^ 



depends on the success of treatment In preschool and primary grades. This 

view was influenced by the work of Benjamin Bloom, whose studies in 196^i- 

revealed that intelldgence is achieved or formed principally before the 

age of 6, — ^ Work at the Max Plank Institute tended to confirm the 

assumption that early experience determines the nature of later experience. 

Such assumptions gave rise to compensatory education programs such as Head 

Start and Follow Through. Other con)pensatory education programs were 

bound to follow. Robert L. Williams refers to compensatory education 

programs as educational programs for disadvantaged students whose 

educatlorial and economic backgrounds are considered marked by inferior to 

■ 38/ ' 

that of regular students. — - . 



The Federal Government has an abiding Interest in equal educational 
opportunity, and has therefore committed itself to helping the disadvantaged. 

- 5 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in a general way reflects 
'/ the Federal interest and commitment. The Act was formally entitled "An 

Act to Strengthen and Improve Educational Q&lty and Educational Oppor- 
tunities in the Nation's Elementary and Secondary Schools." The House 
report accompanying ESEA emphasized the "close relationship between condition 

37/See Benjamin Bloom, Stability and Change In Human Characterlsttcs . 
New York! Wiley, ISfiif - 

38/Robert L. Williams, What Are We Learning f rom Current Programs for 
H'sadvantaqcd .Students . (ColumbusVr Ohio State University Press, 1968) 

, p. 275. ' ■ ■ ' 
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of poverty and poor academic performance." One of the ^fundamental pOrposes 
for establishing Title I, therefore, was to contrlbO^to the cognitive, 
emotional, social or #ysical development of participating students. 



Black .and other minority children stand to benefit from the effort. 

Cohgr|.ss clearly Intended that Title I funds be used for programs aimed at 
children with special needs. Indeed, some Congressional statements imply 
that the purposes of Title I form an hierarchy in |Which funds and services 
are delivered with the sole intent of Increasing students' academic achieve- 
ment. The speciar>e€ds of ^he academically disadvantaged were to be 
adequately met. It was determine^ by social scientists in 1968 that students 
from culturally different backgrounds are generally less able to use 
conventional verbal symbols in representing and interpreting their feelings, 
experiences, and environment. Congress, therefore, has special Interest 

In the funding of programs designed to compensate the Inadequacies of low- 
achieving culturally different students. 

During the past few years the Federal government has given attention to 
the edueati"bn of the culturally different including Blacks, this has 
resulted In a number of Federal program «hich^Jaye pro\aded^ a^ 



to many Institutions of higher education and their culturally different 
populations. These programs have attempted to focus on areas of greatest 
need and Include support for recruitment, special services, student aid, 
'professional employment, curriculum development, postsecondary vocational 
education, adult and continuing education, teacher training, research 

39/Martln Deutsch, Inoyh Katz, and Arthur R. Qanlse, Social Class , Race 
and PsycholooiCjl Development (New York i Holt, Rlnehart, and Winston, 
1968) pp. 116-l^U. 
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related to the cuiturally different, and library aid. Some of these programs 
include Upwara Bound, Special Services and Student Aid. 

CooTOirtlty Colleges j many of which serve large numbers of Black studpnts, 
have experimented with Federally supported compensatory education programs 
such as Project Focus, a continuation and extension of tfie Upward Bound 
program. In particular, Project Focus has helped make the resources of 
two-year colleges available to Upward Bound students. It has also helped 
to place students in colleges in parts of the country which are now to 
them. For example, through its onaration many Black students from Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas have been able to enter colleges sucK^a^^^^^ ^ 
College, which is located in an all White, predominantly, middle class 
cornniunltyp 

The role of the Federal government in bompensatory has been even more 
prominent at the preschool and" elementary and secondary levels. The 
Antl Poverty Program, which stemmed from the Economic Opportunity Act of 196^, 
helped -to -provide for direct assistance in achieving the nevVj vital 
educational program th^t was so needed to ^.fil^\the deprived. The Head Start 
pTO§r^m^-^s-^s<>-4fv^ those ch^ren of poor families 

who lacked many of the aur/y eKperlences which form the basis for 
formal education. Like Head Start, Follow Through, a research and 
evaluation program, was designed to find the most effective way to educate 
low-Income children in the early grades, basically As Its 

Implies the program was conceived in 1967 as one that would capitalize 
on the gains made by Head Start children. The major emphasis of Title I 
of ESEA is on meeting their special needs. It is In Title 1 that the 

51 ^ ■ 
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F^eral Government has made available the largest sum of money to be 

Spent through local determination of need. Subsequent amendments to Title I 
have made the distributions of more adequate funds to poorer |ec^lons, E^rly 

In the history of compensatory education it was held that special programs 

4" 

should start with the early grades, Sdon money became so targeted on the 
early years that half of the nation's disadvantaged children, those in , 
grades 7 through 12, received only a fraction of the money allotted to the 
younger groups. 



There are two major categories of compensatory education progra^ns and^ 

prao^tlces— In^-pos tseGonda ry eduea tte 

\ _ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

different students in entering institutions of higher education; and (2) 

those that help them succeed in acd^emlc and occupational-otlented studies 

after they have enrolledp Compensator practices that assist culturally 

different students in entering institutions of highef education Include 

modified recruitment , admissions and financial aid. Compensatory practices 

designed to assist the culturally different after they have entered college 

Include instruction in basic communication skills, teaching English as a 

second language J tutorial programs, flexible evaluation, extended\ scf]ool , 

summer programs, cultural enrichment, Black Studies, special Instri 

practices, and extensive guidance and counseling. Very ofu^ som^ 

these practices are combined. Many of these practices have also been 

utilized by Federally sponsored programs such as Upward Bound, Talent 

Search and the College Oiscovcry Program. 



Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 Is the 
principal vehicle for aiding disadvantaged children* Like Head Start of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Its focus Is on children from low-income 
families. As passed by Congress in 1965, Title I, ESEA, was Intended to 
provide financial assistance to local school districts In planning ^nd 
operating special programs for educationally deprived children* ItJds a *' 
supplemental program and is not intended to be used to supplant current 
programs provided children in the district. Under Title I any local education 
agency (LEA) which has at leant ten children, aged 3 to 17, in one or a 
combination of the following four categories is eligible for funds i \ 

1. Children in resident families with an annual Income below 
$2,000 

2* Children in families with an annual income above $2,000, who 
receive aid for families with dependent- children ^ " 

3i Children in local institutions for the neglected or delinquent 

Children living in foster homes and being supported by public funds. 

In addition to meeting the needs of students who are financially 
disadvantaged J compensatory educktlon prdgriims serve students who experience 
en vl ropmen ta 1 dep r tWttmrTTTOr^exp^ 

experiences, and usually perform Inadequately on standardized intelligence 
tests. Black students^ then, are usually candidates for bompensatory 
education prograni^* The success or failure of these programs at any level 
of education might well have an impact on the higher educational upportunl= 
ties of Black students. Successful Head Start programs migf^t impact on the 
elementary, and secondary performance: levels of Olack sti|dents, and 
successful compensatory education programs at the secondary level might well 
determine the success of Olack students at tf^e poetsecondary education level. 

■ 5:; . 



But the emphasis on early compensatory education programs Is the hope that , 
they will obviate the need for later compensatory education programs has been 
swiously challenged,' For i variety of reasons many students fail to benefit 
from early programs. Even those who do well in early programs sbmetlmes tend 
to fall behind, when they reaeh,,Junior high school level. In addition, it is 
argued that disadvantaged adolescents have special learning needs that .cannot 
be met by early interventions. It has been argued therefore that there is - 
need for a new strategy which will take Into account the appropriate needs 
of educatldn, throughout the school career of the disadvantaged students. 

A study by the Philadelphia School District In 1975 evaluated compensatory ' 
education programs from 1965 to 1975. One of the major points of the study 
is that compensatory education during the early years is, not enough: "Th^ 
results of the program's third year clearly indicate, as they did during 
the program's second year, that an additional thrust is needed at th% 
secondary level," 

The three programs whUli represent the Federal Government ' a mljor efforts 
to bring higher educational opportunity to the economically, culturally > 
or educationaTly disadvantaged arudcnts are Talent Search, Upward Bdflnd, 
and Special Services for Disadvantaged Students. All three programs are 
funded under Title IV of the Hiyhcr Education Act of 1965, as amended s 
They are also known as the TnlD program. The primary criteria Is the 
low-income factor, and additionally many students also belong to ethnic 
minorities. For instance, accordiny to a report in 1972-73, there WDre 
ikk,Om Spanish-ndmcd, 25,000 American Indians, and 88,000 Olaok^studerfts '.-^y 
who participated Ln tlie programs. 



Talent Search programs work cloaoly with schools and community agencies to 
identify students from seventh grade up with academic potential, -actively • 
Involving youth groups to find those who may have been overlooked in 
traditional settings. Student^ receiye Information about educational . 
opportunities in colleges and universities, vocational and technical schools 
and on-the-job training, as well aS placement assistance and information on 
sources of financial assistance. - 

special Services for pisadvantaged Students cater to students la post- 
secondary institutions who may suffer from academic deficiencies, physical 
impairment or lack ok financial resources. The programs attempt to keep 
students In school by providing benefits such as counseling, tutoring, 
remedial summer programs, and Information on sources of financial aid. 
Upward Bound attempts to help students "turned off" by the traditional 
values of schobllng. Students receive intensive preparation fot entry 
'into postsecondary programs including counseling, special classes and- 
tutoring. • ' 

During the past decade the Federal Government has been active in Its 
support of special program^ at th# high school or college level, in an 
effort to help students who are educationally disadvantaged to raise 
their levels of interest in and capability for pursuing higher education. 
Federal as well as foundation support In this regard,4s designed to 
eejualize access for prospective students, who by reason of poor expense 
to traditional learning situations,, or discrimination rising from their 
rpovertr OTlgtre'^oT -m±TTOTi*y" groap^ 

the maihstream of American higher education. Such Federal programs as 



Upward Bound and Talent Search are typical of the special efforts t;o Increase. , 
l(«Jtlvatlon and capability for continuing h'lgher education. - 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 gave birth to the Talent Search program ; 
which was to be employed as a mechanism for identifying financially needy 
students and helping them to take advantage of the Educational Opportimity ; 
' Grant Program. - Talent Search Is a discretionary grant program vvhich operates 
..tbrougb colleges and unlversltlesiSs^well as public and private (nonprofit , 
or profit) agencies or organizations^ The main objectives of the program are: 
(1) to Identify youths of extreme financial or cultural need with an 
••exceptional potential" fW postsecondary education and encourage them to 
complete secondary school and undertake further education ; (2) to publicize y 
existing forms of student aid, Including aid^tjrnlshed under the Higher^' , 
Education Act; and (3) to encourage school or college dropouts of demonstrated 
aptitude tot re-enter educational programs. The program has been adir^nlstered 
by the U.S. Office of Education since it was prlginated, and operated under the 
legislative authority of Title IV of the Education Amendments of im. 

li ' ' ' - - 

The Upward Bound program was ■established by the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1961k, In the summer of 1955, the Office of Economic Opportunity funded 
17 Upward Bound projects as a pilot program. In -^966, Upward. Boand was 
authorized ap a national program underTltle II-A of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. Responsibility for the program was transferred from the 
Office of Economic' Opportunity to the U.S. Office of Education in 1969. The 
program is currently authorized under section W8 of the Hlgehr Education 



At the same time that the Federal Government was moving toward the 
establfshmentt of Upward Bound, several large foundations Including the 
Roek^feller and the Carnegie Foundations, had been receiving proposals 

^ f^dfh- a number^of colleges, asking their support for summer programs, which 
though uncoordinated, had one goal in common: the development of a college= 
sponsored program which would greatly strengthen the aspirations of dlsad- 
vantaged students to pursue postsecondary education* The divil rights 
movement played a not Inconsiderable role In this development, and soori 
many people from its ranks Joined hands with students and faculty In a ^ 
strong cooperative relatlonihip that was so very essential, Sl>; Black 
colleges and universities were among the institutions where Upward Bound 
pilot programs were , funded In the summer of l963i Dillard University, Flsk 
University, Howard University, Texas Southern University, Webster College, 

' and Morehouse College* . ^ 

The Upward Bound program was designed to reach low-Income high school 
studen^ with potential for successfully completing a postsecondary education 
program, but who, due to inadequate preparation or lack of motivation^ are 
prevented from pursuing hlghtr education or from fulfilling standard 
requirements for admission to a college, university or technical institute* 
Remedial instruction, exposure to new or altered curricula ^ 'fu^r/^^ 
and cultural enrichment are some means used to hplp students acquire the 
skills , and motivation necessary tc^ enter and complete postsecondary 
education* Upward Bound projects are usually sponsored at two- or four-year 
colleges or universities* rfuring fiscal year 1973, there were W6 prpjects . 

... 'S -. . ' ' . • ■ 

; * / Individual participants at a. total cost of $38,3 rtillllon. Black students 
. ■ ■ / are |rime targets for thesle projects. \ / ■ 
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0^^%t4ti.*irr\her ^f . Upward Bound students entering postsecondary insfi^tort» in 
iy|&ff^«^y«a^ about 75 percent ehrolled in ^-year colleges or unlversLtles, 
and about 20 pere»nt entered 2-year Junior or community colleges. The 
remaining students entered vocational, trade or other schools. Comparable 
figures for other entering students were about ki, 30 and 25. The data 
also Indicate that 13 of 20 Upward Bound students entered postsecondary 
education' as compared to 8 of 20 non-Upward Bound students. The program 
therefore has meaning for Black access to higher education since thelf^ fate 
of participation Is high. ^ 

In July 1973 a comprehensive study bf the Talent Search program was begun 
by the Research Triangle Institute of North Carolina under contract with 
the U.S. Office of Education, 'in addiM|On to' the broad purpose of .providing 
a description of the scope and native of the program and its operation, the 
study inciuded a, validity assessment of the postsecondary enrollment data 
as reported by the various projects. The study also surveyed the post- 
secondary school enrollment status of about 2000 talent search clients, 
who were reported by project directors as f>avlng begun college qt other 
postsecondary schools in the summer or fall of 1973. Funding constraints ^ 
prevented an evaluation of the success and national impact of the program. 

In general, the talent search study claimed that the program has been * 
meaningful in Its thrust to facilitate access to higher %ducdtlonvf or the ^ 
dlsaavantaged*^^^ Among the achievements in this regard arei - 

1. ETS increased educational opportunities for the disadvantaged , 

o^-negle©ted4— student by sensitizing - 

officials at postsecondary institutions to the heeds of these students. 



?■ ' ■ " •. - ' . . ■ . ' ' - ' ' '■. ' 

■ ■ ' 2. ETS-attempted lo-enccrage (aHl.t or motivate) students to entot 

- a postseoondary Instltutlor, ospeclally th. disadvantaged or low-lnco»e ■ 
person.. «hHe at the sa^e ti™e increasing the educational opportunities 

available for these students. . _ ' , , 

■5 ETS helped to upgrade postseccndary admissions Rollcles for the • 
academically borderline students. It worMed «ith oftlclal, at various 
- institutions as an advoca^ for these students, thus. establishing • 

,<,od .orking relationships with' postsedondary officials and getting ■ 
wre students accepted into their Instltutlohs. 4- • , • 

■r i. f ■ . - ^ . ' 

ti - . 

The majority of clients entered the Talent Search program as a result of 
• active recruitment (about 65 percent) followed by referrals from school , 
pLsonneT7^r:7r;^ co-.nlty organizations and for*^ clients., 
in general, the criteria for financial or cultural need were applied, 

although occasional, use was made of ,the "eKoeption,! potential" criterion. 
, virtually any person recuestlng assistance was aerved^by the program.- The ■ 
The. emphasis being less on seeking out eligible or special Individuals than 
on serving those who respond to it. Clients were from many ethnic, groups, 
-Blacks constituting the majority: .8 percent were Black: 1. percent were 
«hlte; 18 percent Chlcano, 10 percent American Indian, * percent Puerto 
Rlcan, and about 1 percent were others of Spanish descent, Orientals, or 
Eskimos. In 1973, about half , the clients had Incomes of less than . 
im>, about 40' percent had Incomes between $6000 and $5000, and' about 
"10 percent had Incomes above $9000. ' , 

■ . ■ . R^SMrch Triangle Institute, December 1975, 5.15 . 



The Upward iSound recruitment process is facilltatedjAy the reclprdcrty of * 
Information among the students, %ther sources from which considerable • 
proportions of Individuals derive Informatldn on the program Include 
. ' school guidance eounselors, Upward Bound staff memebrs, -and 'achool teachers^' 
. Project directors assumed final responsibility for th^ final selection of 
. " itul^ents using various criteria including the low-Income guidelines^ In 
' • attempts to=iesseh the difficulties associated* with ''academtc rtalca,''' _ 

project staff relied on specific course grades, grade averages,' aptitude 
^ * t0at scores, teachdr or counselor reconmendatlonsi evidences of student 
motivation (or lack of It), and personal Intuition In selecting students 
for the UB .program. About 61 percent.of tHp UB students were Black, 18 
percent were White, and the remainder were American Indians, Hlspanlcs, , , 
. . _ Asians or unclassifiable. ., • 

Among the participants of the UB program, 71 percent ehtered postseoondary . 
education, as compared wltK VJ percent nonpar tlclpants. There was evidence' 
that among high school graduates, PSE entry rate was positively related to 
length of participation Irt the program. ^ Specif IcaUy, the percentages 
^ entering postsacondary education wan 78 percent of hlgli school graduates 
• who had participated in UB in grades l5 throljgh 12, 69 percent of the 

students who were participants In UB In grades 10 through IZi and €8 percent 
of the students who were UB partlclpaHts only in grade 12*^— It was 
observed that UB participants not only planned and expected to attend 
' postsecondary education In greater numbers, but also made greater progress ^ 
than non UB participants. ^ 

^3/Evaluation Study of the Upward Bound Program; A First Follow-Up ' 
Final Report 220-889, Research Triangle IrSstltute, September 1977, 2-12. 
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The Special Servlcei Prograif. offers assistance to qualified' students 
who meet thfe low-lndome criteria, or who are physically disabled, or have ' 
limited English-speaking ability, and who .are accepted |r are ar^ady 
=wn-oHed-*t=a«^4fl*tJA^^ which spOniors a special 



services prograh. Special tutorlaj programs are offered during the academic 
^^rand^CMrriculums idpeloped anB; tallpred to fit the spwlal needs - 
of students. The program gofs further ^d jielp^ students plan thelr^ careers 
and assist them In gaining admission to prof esslonal or graduate schools. ^ 
Special services may operate a re|dlng laboratory or conduct special 
classes for students wlth"a,langukge handicap. ; • . , 
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On the whole the Special Service? program serve more Black students than - 
students from other ethnic-racial background. For instance, in 1977 the V- 
program served 2883 Alaskans, 3^/ Asians, 38,?i6 Blacks^ *,2W Hlspanlcs,, 
and 25,883 Whites. Blacks were also In the ma3qrlty among those served by 
the Upward Bound program: -,2*,027 Blacks, 9510 Whites. 2, 03'» Indians, , 
267 Orientals, 3.371 Mexican-Americans, and 128^^ Puerto Weans. — These 
groups are also well served by the College Discovery and Development Program 



in some colleges. 



( 



The primary objective of the College Discovery , and Developinent Program, 

funded under the El Antapy and Secondary Education Act, Title I, has been 

the discovery 'and development of the college potential of high schpol youth 

who are adademically and financially disadvantaged. The w^ogram pt^^ 

remediation in reading and mathematics to sophomores, Juniors and seniors 

} ■ ' \. ■ ■ ' • ^ ■ ' \ ■■■■■ ' 

»4/See March i^^B rSp orl %f Computer Sciences Corporation. Interim 
Efo^ance Report on Special Services, U.S. OfMca of Education 



In faS^ large numbers, Jfhe major Ipng term objective of the* College. , I 

; itoMnd Program 1^ to prepMfe disadvantagifa studen for collage, ^lany Bliplc^ 

- . : ^'^! ^. J . , _ _ j^ m ^ ^ - . . . - ■ ■ --^■-..v 

: il^dants are serVfdK&y the prograini.'^ , : V : ; 

In 197fi the New York City Board of Education reported tlie resul^^fl ' of an ^ . 
evaluation of the College Discovery and Development Program'foB eleven years 
(1965-1976). throughout that period the prograA opepatea with the JoWt 
sponsorship of' the Cit^ University of New York and the New York Clfy Board , 
of Edupai^lin. The a^Jtoach has ,fflafnj^ special 
\ naiure of these students!^ educational requirements and providing Intensive^ 
educational support during their time In the program, the Intent being to 
Increase the likelihood of the students entering college. Th? Program was ' 

, designed to demonstrate Increments that show statlstioally slgnlflcantr 
difference in the readlngajid mathematlcspejformanee of those s 

. coimfirised the target popuiatlorr. • 

/ ■ -.ill _ ■ - ;:, . ■. , , 

' A new program,^ the Service Learning Centers program has been authorized 

under the 1976 Amendments. It would provide up to 90 percent of the costs 

of, establ'lshing, operutlng and expanding centers of remedial and allied 

special services for students in postsecondary iflStitutions that enroll 

substantial numbers of disadvantaged students, \t6wever, the provision 

prohibits fun<Jlng in any fiscal year in\which the appropriations for TRIC 

do not equal those of fiscal year 1976 ($70,331 million). . The program is 

not currently being funded. Whenever the program Is funded and becomes 

operatl6nal It will provide remedial and other special services for students 

who are enrolled or accepted for enrollment at a postsecondary Institution. 

It will also serve as a concentrated effort to coordinate and supplement 

the ability of such an Institution tof furnish such services to students. 

. ■ ■ ■ " ■ . fi2 



Mention must also be.iiia#of the Educatl^al, Opportunity Cen ters p rogram 
which was added !td the_TR10 program In 1972^1' That program provides up ;to 
-75-pffB8?>tir th« co8t-o and operating Eduoatlgnal-iOppo^unlty 

rCentep* which, would serve areas with major concentrations of low-lnclame p 
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populations. The centers provide i^ormation with fespect tfi financial 
^nd academic assistance avallahXfl^for|low-lncome persons, asslstanc^o 
9uch persons applying for adiQlssion to. postsecondary institutionf , and . 
counseling services and tutorial and other necessary assistance to such 
berths wh'il« alt^nding such J^ltii^ions/' Turther,^ the penters serve as ; 
recrii^tlrtg and counseling pools to c&dlnate resouraesand staff emrt^;o| 
institutions of higher edudiatlon and other instltutlonSoSbfferlng programs 
of postsecorwiary education v^bh admit educationally dlsadvaritaged studentsf 
In program year 1976-77 the pirticipanb were Blicks (35 percent), Hlsp|k 
a2.rpercent)/whltes : (384 percent), o in^ft|g Asian Americans ^ 
(3.3 percent. " i- ^ \, - - ' , ' ■ 

The Trio program has also been amended to include the broadening of tW" -^1 
Talenjt Search program^with. empr|^s on ; t^dentlflcatiM and encburagement 
of qualified youths o* Inanclal or cultural need with an exceptional 
"potential for, postsecondary educational training, especially, those youths ^, 
who iiayidelayed such training, pthey ^en|le|yl^%o TRIO program Includ^ 
doubling the authorisation of appi^riations, and assisting persons disad- 
vantaged through ^ rural isolatlbn as well as through physical handicap,. 
The Commissioner is aiso authorized to enter Into contracts with institutlons| . 
of higher education and other appropriate public agencies and non-profit ' 
private organizations to provide training for staff and leadership pe^^iiel 
wh^^ffl specialize in improving the delivery services to students. 

■ 63" ■ 



/ V^' The tasks ahead are still very .challenging as far ais the Faderal role In | 
eqOal i^dueattonal Opportunity Is concerned. It is even generally -agreed 
P thft it is difficult to assess the outcome of FederarpollclfS and outcow^s 
^ i 4 $0^ fife.: One can uia certain meMures with diacretlon. For Instance^ 



V acadttnio achlevemeht is* the variable most often used tome asure the effect - 
' ' ■ .' ' ^ . ^ 

of desegregation on students educational success. In general i studies have 

shown that Black students' "Scores do not seem to be adversely affected 

by the desegregation situation and may Improve substantially in certain \ 

^ clrcumitanOes, Other ways of assessing the slgnlficanee of Federal poiicles 

^#ls through assessments of their impact on enrollflient. 

. ' ■ . . • ■ ■ ■ " ' r ^ !. 

^ireceat study by Patricia K* Smith and Laura Kent (1977)^ dealt with the v ; 
impact of the Basle Grant Program on the States. One of the effects of 
|he BEOG program In^^njunction with State awards is the Impact on student, 
enrollment J espci^ldy with respect to the balance of enrollmiints between 
the^pubUc and the Independent sectors. Undergraduate enrollments at 
independent colleges dropped significantly between 1969 and 1973, thereby 
re^urang In a major shift frojgi the independent sector to thq public sector. 
Overall there was a general ipcrease In access to high er education. Ac cess 
to Instlttiti^ns^^Xn bg|h sectors increased, with enrollments rising faster - 
* ^ in the independent sector to the public sictor* The fall 1976 enfollf^ent 
da ta^ Show further Increase In the Independent sector, . compared with a 
'Statewide enrollment decline of 3 percent (New York).- Perhaps, for the 

flrsiJtime In th^ history of New York State has there been ^ shift from the 

"' ' — . ■ ' ' = ■ 

public sector back into the independent sector* 



'5 ■ 



^^/Patrlcia Smith and JLa'ura Kent, The Impact of the Basic Grant Program 
oh the States. Washington, D.C.; American Council on Education, 1977, p. 6. 
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A secdnd effect of BEOG has been on migration. Increases in the State 
aVvards appears to have reduced the out migration of New York State itudents 
to, out-of-state Institutions. In 1963 about 19 percent of .all' first- time 
^tudeRt*,entcced out of State colleges I by 1968, the proportion had declined, 
to ab^?12 percent, and In 1975 the figure had dropped to 8 percent. 
Although many factors Incluence migration patterns, IfTOSms likely that the 
combination of toe and tfi&-State entitlement awards has contributed to 
student decisions to remain in the State. — ^ ■ ' ^ 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS ' , : , _ 

Four kinds of Federal policies currently are aimed at effecting greater 
access for' Blacks and other disadvantaged students in higher ^fd^^tions , , 
.(1) Oescgregation policy which seeks .the abandonhjcnt of* fuai racial systems' 
of public and nohprdflt educational institutions, airiid;^^ 

racial discrimination in the administration of all Federall assiste^ programs, 
. This policy is effected through Titles IV and VI respectively of tt^e 
Civil Rights Act of 196*. Affirmative action also, alms at eliminating •'^ 
discrimination. (2) Compensatory, education policy effectlrig special programs 
aimed at improving admissions 'and retention of dlsadvAntaged students, 
.this policy is effected through Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and the Economic Opportunity Act of 196*h. (3) Financial 
.assistance policy whereby Federal support is given to students as well as 
Ins^tutions of higher education sthrough ffitle III and Title IV of the " 
Higher Education Act of. 1965 (Amendmen"CrnBf^ 1872) . Each of these policies, 



^ in^ripcks with the other toward the general goal -of equality of educational 



opportunity for all* » / 



Raoowmendatlons s v , * ^' 

I. Title 1 has beeo a valuable program and ahduld repelve full funding. 

Financial heed should continue to be the sole basis for entitlement. , 

1, Now that the deelslon on the Bakke ease has been arrived at, every effort 
ahould be made by the Federal Covernmeht to IpSen^then and support the 
Affirmative Action Programs In colleges and universities. 



• rr-. 

- V . - , ^ . - ' ' ^-miiiiiiiii^L^^ • 

3fc The future should see^more funds going toward grants, scholarships, - 
fellowships and y^rkrStudy opportunities, r^th^^ than loans, 

ii. The O^ice of Educatioh jhould Insist on criteria for evaluating grant 
■ ap^catJLons that give a priority to the funding of "prototype" projects - 

those that Involve school systems in which the likelihood that Title IV 
. assistance will help make desegregation work Is strongest--and shbuJLd 
assure that the glze and^duratlon of the grant will be sufficient to_ 
fafcllltate success* ^ V 

5pTh6. federal Government should resolve to^ provide more substantial ^means 
Y^^f ^^Pport for Black Colleges^ and UniverslU^ : 
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fc. JEuading for the BEOG program should' be authorized to Increase gradually « 
on a basis that can be matched by the states and which should represent 
achievable Increases 4n relation to existing state scholarship eKperidltures, 



?• Thi-Fedferal Covernment should Join the states in mpnl^oring the, effecU^^^^ 
of Student aid programs. There Is also need for some kind 0^ policy 
that would set goal| concernihg the desirable level of aid to-^hejprlyate 
. sector., 

8. ftnslderation should be glv6n to the calculation of student/ award amounts 
on the basis of ^otal educational costs rather than merely on tuition 
and room arid board* r 

' " — ■ ' ' : ' . . ' . ^ ; ■ .. ^' - 

9. Appropriation for all Federal, student aid programs should be increased 
over the next several years In an effort to enhance the equal educational 

* opportunity of Blacks and other minorities. 

10. Fuli consideration for financial aid without restWctlons, jhould tie • 
jlven io all students, whether they be part-time or fuil time, / 

11. Continued Federal support sKouW be given to Upward Bound, Talent Search , 
.Educational ppportuoity; Centers and other Sppelal Programs for Dlsadvan' 

taged students* 

^^J^ time 'it be necessary to revise the provisions governing the ^ 

funding of th^ Service Learning Centers which would allow them to 
function without restrictions^ These center^ -could be very useful In 
providing F^stsfcondary education remedial mtU^t disadvantaged students 
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^; 13w WnsWeration should also be given to new developmehts in compensatory 

f education that would replace the earlier strategy with one that provides 
' ; for equal and age-appropriate efforts throughout the grade liVels. , 



I*. The Federal Gove|pnent should provide foi^ researoh and, development effort^ ' 
: to classify long-term and mid-range poals for compensatory prpgiclmi,:^ '^'T. 
"and develop measuremenl tools appropriate to the goals. ' . 

15. Spadldl effok^^ succes_sfUl ddmpipsatory 

education projeetirv^^;^;. ^^ 




a6. Every effort should also be made to ellmlndje both implifett and ex^^^p^^ 
biases in regulations, guidelines and Administrative practices agains^^ 
compensatory education for adolescergs. 

17. If Blacks and other mlnoritiea'^e'iver to achieve e^allzed ehroQl^ent,i^ 
: ^^$earch ei^tlmatlng financial needs must be ;^id)ne. . Thte main raa^ , . 
thir is that money ha& become an Important /actor in deoldlngj^rt^e 
or not Blacks CQmRlete~pdstsecondar| education oc' J^ndeed eyfea be|in „ > • 
wch an edue^t Ion. Research in the^area 'df social needs Is also K 



18, More research should be donepo analyi^ the 'process of social 

adjustment to dettett^ne what speclfic skills are needed as il^dlviduals 
move from a segreg^tod to an irttegrated sltuaU^ . 
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■ American Council on Education., Estttnaied Iluniber of Student Aid Rocipients.. 
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